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ADVERTISEMENT. 


AE Firſt Volume of this 

1 Work was offered to the 
Public as a ſpecimen of ſeveral 
others of the ſame kind; and 
the approbation it has received 
by a very reſpectable and conti- 
nuing ſale, encourages me to 
proceed, and to preſent another 
Volume to the ſame patronage. 

It appears to me to be an inte- 
reſting Work; and if the Public +. 
ſhould be of that opinion, and 
continue their encouragement of ß 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

| it, the whole, which I ſhould 
imagine may extend to four or 
five Volumes, will, in due time, 
be committed to the Preſs. 


The Obſervations upon the 
Character and Government of 
King Los, which were adver- 
tiſed, and indeed intended to 
_ compoſe a part of this Volume, 
are neceſſarily deferred to the 
next. 4 8 5 
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OW is it, that a Man of the 

| greateſt abilities, and who 
does not diſgrace his character by 
any violation of decorum or good 
manners, ſhould be the moſt un- 
popular Man in the Kingdom ?— 
From what cauſe does it proceed, 
that one of the moſt pleaſing and 
accompliſhed men in his manners 
and converſation, ſhould be loved 
by ſo few, in compariſon with what 


3, might be expected from his engag- - 
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52 qualifications ?—From whence 
does it ariſe, that as a he ſhould 
not give entire ſatisfaction in his 
own Ct, and occaſion diſguſt in 
the breaſts of ſo many of the pro- 
feſſion? — What .could induce Sir 
J—— Y——,who was an ornament 
to his profeſſion and his nature, and 
whoſe death has been juſtly conſider- 
ed as a Conſtitutional loſs, to leave 
the Court where this Nobleman pre- 
ſided, and take his feat in another? 
And wherefore is it, that with all his 
knowledge, powers of eloquence, 
and abilities in debate, he fre- 
quently ſpeaks in the — — — with- 
out * leaſt effect or conviction a 


7 * Tbeſe queſtions are very well put, and 
might be ſatisfaQtorily anſwered ; but not by 
the Petſonage who has undertaken i it. 
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: (3) 
With the greateſt regard for this 
Lord, with the moſt ſincere admira- 
tion of his talents, and the utmoſt 
confidence in his integrity, theſe are 
: paradoxes, I muſt own, which will 
require ſome thought, and candour 
into the bargain, to reconcile to the 
reaſon of things: though I am of 
opinion, that a cool, well - inſtructed, 
and unprejudiced mind might con- 
trive to unravel the buſineſs, _ 


In the firſt place, the noble Lord is 

a Scotchmap.— This, alas, is a crime, 
which, in the opinion of too many, 
can never be forgiven. —Engliſh pre- 
judice has, ſome how or other, an- 
nexed the moſt ſtrange ideas of ſelfiſh 
and narrow diſpoſitions - to every 
perſon who firſt drew his breath on 


„ ' 


5 other fide of the Tweed, which, 
if the ſuſpicions were well founded, 
vould juſtify, nay demand the 
greateſt caution that the moſt cir- 
_  cumſpe& could uſe in their commu- 
nications with their Northern coun- 
trymen.—But even if we ſhould ſup- 
poſe this national prejudice againſt _ 
the Scotch to be more juſtifiable than 
I can poſſibly think it, there does 
not appear to be any thing in the 
character or conduct of the great 
Man, who is the ſubje& of my pre- 
ſent conſideration, which can be the 
particular object of it. 

Among the many accuſations 
againſt him which have reached 
my ears, popular clamour, I be- 
| licve, has not dared to inſinuate, 

| that 


73 5 y: 
that he has been guilty of any offi- 


_ cial partialities in favour of his 


countrymen ; though I ſhould not 
wonder, if many a wrong-headed 
Engliſhman has been of that opi- 
nion, when even a truly wiſe and 
juſt determination has been made 
againſt him in favour of a North- 
Briton.— In private life, he may 
have protected thoſe of Northern 
birth, whom he thought worthy of 
protection ; and in this he had a 
right to uſe his own pleaſure : be- 
ſides, he might think it an indiſpen- 
fible act of juſtice and humanity to 
patronize and encourage genius 1n 
thoſe, whoſe country would render 
them ſo univerſally obnoxious in 
this, 


He 


He has been accuſed of a very 
ſelliſn partiality and friendſhip for 
certain celebrated Architects. If, in- 
deed, it could be proved, that the 
public lottery, calculated for their 
benefit, was contrived by him with 
the ſole view of paying himſelf the 
large ſums which he had advanced 
them, ſuch a conduct would merit a 
very ſevere and public reprehenſion. 
hut I cannot think it. The part 
he took in this ſcheme might ariſe 
from an union of private friend- 
ſhip, private intereſt, and public 
benefit, which, ſurely, muſt be al- 
lowed to compoſe a very perfect 
and laudable motive to any action. 
Beſides, I think the acknowledged 
abilities and unmerited misfortunes 
| of theſe men, ſhould check all ſuſ- 
| picion 


„ 
picion againſt thoſe who patronized 
them in their proſperity, and con- 
certed the means of extricating them 
from their adverſity. ” 


Genius 1s of every country, and 
will force its way to notice, and, if 
well directed, to reputation, where- 
ever it may be exerted, though in a 
country the moſt diſtant from that 
which gave it birth.—It cannot be 
denied, that, at this time, the meri- 
torious induſtry of the Scottiſh Na- 
tion deſerves praiſe and encourage- 
ment from every Member of the 
Britiſh Empire.—In all profeſſions, 
whether ſedentary or active, they 

may be ſeen raiſing themſelves to 
eminence by their perſevering induſ- 
try. The annals of modern Litera- 
: ture 
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ture owe very much of their ſplen- 
dor to the works and abilities of 
men born beyond the Tweed; and 
in the Naval and Military employ- 
ments they have added to the cele- 
brity of Britiſh fame. 


0 impoſlible, therefore, that 

any juſtifiable reaſon can be aſſigned, 
why the ſucceſsful endeavours of 
theſe ſubjects of the common Em- 
pire, ſhould be harraſſed with the 
envy and oppoſition of thoſe who 
inhabit the moſt conſiderable part of 
it; eſpecially when ſuch open en- 
couragement is given to the inhabi- 
tants of a neighbouring Kingdom, 
which is the natural and profeſſed 
enemy of this country. But it may 
be the temper of the times to prefer 
thoſe 
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thoſe who adminiſter to the luxuries, 
extravagance, and follies of the age, 
though they ſhould be our enemies, 
to thoſe of our own Country, whoſe 
laborious endeavours, and ingeni- 
ous inventions are only directed to 
private or public utility. 


If national partiality ſhould per- 
vade the character of the public Of- 

ficer, and influence him to unjuſt or 
partial deciſions, he would be high- 
ly criminal, and deſerve the ſevereſt 
puniſhments of the law, which he had 
diſgraced. But, in private life, every 
man ſurely has the abſolute liberty 
of chuſing his friends, making his 

preferences, appointing his ſervants, 
or employing his artiſans, from 
whence and from whom he may 
think 


2 w) 


think. proper , without the leaſt im» 
putation. If the public liberty af- 
forded by the laws ſhould be at- 
tended with ſuch a reſtraint upon 
the freedom of private life, it would 
not be worth the trouble of * 5 
ſerving. : 


After all, whatever may be the 
National prejudice which is attri- 
buted with ſo much ſarcaſm and ran- 
cour to the Scotch, it is not with- 
out its influence in the Engliſh and 
Iriſh Nations; nay, do we not find 
it to prevail in provincial diſtricts 
and profeſſional characters? The 
inhabitants of a City or County feel, 
in general, for many very natural and 
obvious reaſons, ti. is prepoſſeſſion to 
operate in favour of a fellow - citizen 

or 


n 
or countryman; nor is it leſs common 
among the ſame trade or profeſſion, 
where particular claſhing intereſts do 
not inflame them into rivalſhip or 


competition *. b 


If two men, equally qualified, 
were to offer themſelves to a naval 


“ To this prejudice the City of London 
ſtands indebted for the Manſton-houſe of its 
Lord-Mayor; a building which, in whatever 
view it may be conſidered, whether as to fi- 
tuation, internal convenience, external beau. 
ty, or architectural merit, is a diſgrace to 
our Metropolis, , as well as to our national 
taſte, The architect was a Liveryman of 
London, and an officer in the ſervice of the 
Corporation; and this was the only reaſon _ 
why his plan was adopted, in preference to. 
many very elegant and beautiful defigns of 
ſtrangers, whoſe genius would have done ho- 
nour to the City of London, or any city in 
Europe. However, they have ſince made 
ſome amends for their partial proceedings, 
by the appointment of a Scotchman to build 
the Bridge at Blackfriars, . 
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Caprait * any occaſional employ- 
ment, and he ſhould diſcover that 
one of them had been a Sailor, I 
have not the leaſt doubt but that 
circumſtance would make him fix at 
once on the perſon he ſhould em- 
ploy; nay, I am rather diſpoſed to 
believe, that it would form a ba- 
lance in favour of the Seaman, tho? 
the other ſhould be the ſuperior 
workman. A Soldier would be ac- 
tuated by the ſame prepoſſeſſion; 
nor would it be without :.3 effect in 
an Tnhabitant of Norwich or of 
Yorkſhire®. 5 


Not- 


: "0p This kind of eine 1 is by no means 
to be wondered at in the Perſon who may be 
ſuppoſed to purſue it. However, for the in- 
ff he Reader, I ſhall endeavour to 

trace what has been ſo vehemently called 
_— 


| C8). 

Notwithſtanding the injuſtice of 

the motive, I am well convinced that 
18770 1 national 


Engliſh Prejudice to its true cauſe, without 
entering upon the invidious taſk of examin- 
ing the general conduct of the Scotch Nation 
after they have left their own country, and 
are ſettled in this, : EE, 
Every Evgliſhman who is informed of the 
conſtitution of this country, well knows, and 


_ glories in knowing, the common and united 


rights of every ſubje& of Great - Britain. Nor 
will auy man of knowledge, taſte, and 
erudition deny, that Britiſh Literature bas 
received uncommon celebrity from the la- 
bours of Scottiſh Writers, The hiſtory of the 
laſt war will afford very fignal proofs of the 
- bravery of the Scots in fighting the battles 
of their country at large; and the common 
experience of every man in active life muſt 
inform him of their activity, perſeverance; 
and indefatigable induſtry. ' Theſe are cir- 
cumſtances belonging to the Scotch which 
every one knows, and will, from candid and 
liberal men, receive applauſe and encourage- 
ment. It is not therefore their literary fame, 
their military valour, their matchleſs induſ- 


try, or any clauſe in the Act of Union, wb _ 
B 2 
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national prejudice is the principal 

cauſe of this great man's want of 
popula- 


bas awakened ſo much diſguſt towards the 
Scots, as has appeared within theſe laſt fifteen 
years in the Engliſh Nation; but it was that 
mortifying preference which the influence of 
a Scotch Favourite and Miniſter produced in 
behalf of his own countrymen, to the preju- 
dice and diſgrace of many of the beſt and moſt 
able men in the Engliſh Nation. 

It is natural to ſuppoſe, that the very idea 
of ſuch a parriality as this would be very diſ- 
treſſing to a People who idolized their King; 
and the conſequence cannot be conſidered as 

arifing from Prejudice, when Lord — did not 
think proper to uſe even the leaſt precaution 
in confirming their apprehenſions. This pre- 


| ference to the Scorch did not win its way by 


Now and imperceptible degrees, but was ſud- 
den, determined, and perſevering. It was 
boldly adopted on the very firſt moment of 
Power; it burſt upon us at once, and almoſt 
overflowed the Engliſh Court. It occaſioned 
Mr. Fincn, the then Vice-Chamberlain, to 
ſhake his head, and declare, not a month af- 
ter the death of the late King, That he hardly 
anew * in the Drawing- room, and e 5 
| ea 


E 
popularity: and the ſame reaſon 
may, in ſome degree, be aſſigned 


deb be could recollicb Were Juch as would not 
have dared to appear even in the Capital, much 
leſs at Court, duri ing the reign of his late Royal 
Maſter. | 
The Engliſh perceived now, that to 
be a Scotchman was the beft, if not 
the only recommendation to the favours 
of the Crown: and it was this open and 
ill- judged partiality to the Scotch and the 
Jacobite party, which the ſuperior Powers 
daily diſcovered and encreaſed, that awak- 
ened a ſpirit of diſguſt agaiuſt the inhabitants 
of the North, almoſt equal to that which in- 
famed the breaſt of every real Engliſhman, 
when they came to attack and threatened to 
deſtroy that Crown by which they were now 


protected, encouraged, and laviſhly re- 


warded. 
Whoever was acquainted wich the politics 


of L—r Houſe well knew, that ſuch a ſtep 
in favour of Scotland would be attempted; 
| and that all poſſible means had been uſed, and 
arts practiſed, to prepare that Perſon to co- 
operate with it, who could alone finally ſup- 
port K—Mlodernte men, however, doubted, 


when 
B 3 


= its execution or its ſucceſs. 


8) 
why he is not a favourite among his 
on profeſſion, or in the —— where 


when the opportunity preſented itſelf, whe- 
ther the projecting parties would have cou- 
raye to attempt a bufineſs which mult be at- 
tended with fuch evident unpopularity and 
danger; while there were others, who, being, 
as 1 ſuppoſe, better acquainted with the cha- 
racers of thoſe who would be concerned in 
it, did not entertain the leaſt doubt either of 
The very morning on which the late King 
died, I had been walking early in Hyde- 
Park, and was one of the firſt who was made 
_ acquainted with the melancholy event. On 
my return through the Green-Park, I met 
an elderly well-drefſed gentleman, who de- 
fired to know if I could give him any 
Information as to the truth of the report 
which he had juſt heard, —On my confirma- 
tion of it, he replied, ** Ir is of little conſe» 
6 "ome to one To old as I am, what are the 
* changes and chances of human affairs, par- 
- * ticularly of Courts, where the worſt are 
_ «© tranſacted; but, Sir, continued he, you 
«© are young, and will often, I am fure, 
have occaſion to remember and _— | 
= REZA a N LY * 0 er- 
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he preſides. * Tho', perhaps, his 
Wonderful ſagacity, which ſo ſoon 


% obſervation:—That from henceforth happy 

% vill be 5 ta who is born a $ ho, 
The ſucceeding events proved the truth 
of this old Gentleman's vaticination; and it 
was a general ſimilarity of opinion, ariſing 


| from the circumſtances already mentioned, 


that rouſed the lighted Engliſh into a diſ- 
dain, and almoſt hatred of the Scotch Peo- 
ple. If, therefore, the dying embers of 
diſcord have been revived between the two na - 
tions ; if the moſt morrifying partialities are 


avowed, and willing diſtinctions made in this 


country, to the prejudice and injury of the 
Scotch; they, and thoſe who favour them, 
ſhould look to the true cauſe of the miſchief, 
in the daring, inconfiderate, and haſty man- 
ner in which Lord B— led on his country- 
men to poſſeſs, and, as it were, ſeize and ap- 
opriate to their own uſe the milk and honey 
of the Engliſh Canaan, Capes 
It is not, therefore, to Engliſh Prejudice, 
but to their own hungry Impatience, abetted 
by the unreflecting, impaſſioned partiality of a 
Scotch Miniſter of State, that they owe the 
ill⸗will of the Engliſh . 
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ſees through chicane and artifice, 
and brings matters to a quick and 
oftentimes an undeſired concluſion, 
may be an unpleaſant circumſtance 
to the profeſſing Pleaders. 


The ſtep which Sir — 
thought proper to take, not long 
before he died, of changing his of- 
ficial ſituation, might have ariſen 
from circumſtances which reflected 
no diſhonour either on himſelf or 


he truly deſerves the odium of both countries. 
He awakened, by his ambition and his igno- 
rance, their ſlumbering animoſities, and in 
the courſe of a ſhort, but tyrannical and op- 
preſſive Adminiſtration, which was one con- 
tinued tiſſue of blunders, he contrived to eaſe 
his Sovereign of more popularity than almoſt 
any of his predeceſſors ever poſſeſſed; and 
in ſo compleat a manner, as to prevent all 
ne poſſibility of his regaining any part 

8 | : 5 1 


the 


(6 
the learned Sages from whom he 
| choſe to ſeparate. His ill and de- 
clining ſtate of health might dif- 
Poſe him to leave a Court where there 
was ſuch a glut of buſineſs, for one 
of leſs fatigue, trouble, and contt- 
nued attendance. — Beſides, there 
may be circumſtances of diſagree» 
ment between men of equal merit 
and ability, without the leaſt de- 
ſerved imputation on thew diſpoſi- 
tions or their . 

The narrow line which the Law 
Pleader is obliged to take, and to 
which he muſt, by length of prac- 
tice, be greatly habituated, will tend 
to diminiſh the brighteſt flame of 
eloquence, and muſt, in time, give 
A enen to the boldeſt ſpirit of ora- 
| tory. 
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tory. It is owing to a cloſe con- 
finement in the trammels — 
that Lawyers, in general, do not 
ſuine as Parliamentary Speakers — 
and tho' this Nobleman's oratorical 


' talents. cannot be ſubdued, they 


may have loſt ſome of their general 
powers and energies by the habits 
of profeſſional ſpeaking,---and the 
ſameneſs of profeſſional ſubjects, 


That Lord —— is deſti- 
tute of courage, I cannot think or 
believe. It ſeems to me impoſſible 
that a man who has uniformly op- 
poſed the tumults of popular opi- 
nion, and never courted, by any tem- 

. poriſing compliance, the ſmiles of 
Popularity, ſhould be deſtitute of 
this virtue. That he has been con- 

ſiſtent, 


ledge; and conſiſtency in his high 


0 22 F: = 
3 his enemies ſeem to acknow- 


office, and in ſuch varying times 
and tempers as he has experienced 
for theſe fifteen or ſixteen years, is, 
in my opinion, a proof of the moſt 
conſummate courage. — To be 
ready on all occaſions to exerciſe vi- 
olence, or to draw the ſword, is more 


frequently a proof of raſhneſs than 7] 


of the oppoſite virtue. And I can- 
not but think, that the man who, by 
moderate counſels, cool reaſoning, 
and convincing argument, oppoſes 
and corrects the raſh propofitions 
of haſty and violent men, gives a 
more uſeful and virtuous proof of 
bravery, than he who dyes his ſword 
in the blood of his enemies. 


Hows 


62 
However, after all, the ſtrongeſt 
are but weak, the beſt are liable to 
error, the moſt enlightened un- 
derſtandings are ſometimes clouded, 
and the wiſeſt are not free from 
folly.—-Such, * is Human Na- 
ture 5 0 i | 


=: © The obſervations upon this Character 

bring to my recollection many Diſcourſes 
which I have heard from the Pulpit, wherein 
the Preacher hadpromiſed to bring various hid- 
den things to light, to reconcile apparent con- 
tradictions, and to over-rule the objections of 
unbelievers; but; after making a few common 
Temarks, has cloſed his enquiries with general 
references to the unſearchable will of Heaven, 
the myſteries of Religion, and the infirmities 
of human nature, To ſay the truth,— 
From the queſtions which I read at the be- 
ginning of theſe obſervations, I had flattered 
| myſelf that a character, the conſideration of 
which has often perplexed me, would have 
been truly and fully inveſtigated, and that it 
might have been made to appear with that 
brightneſs with which all who are anxious 
for the honour of humanity ous wiſh to 
61 it encircled, 
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San an Old Ane to mip 

heart. Variety may be, nay; 
it is agreeable in moſt things; | 
but the ſolid comforts of Life will 
not admit of it.---He that has a va- 
riety of Friends, will never experi- 
_ ence the comforts and advantages of 
Friendſhip; and the Maſter who is 
- continually changing his Servants; 
vill never be well or n, 
ſerved. nnr 


It is not to be ſuppoſed that 
wages alone, which hang upon ſuch 
uncertainty, and are merited by ſer- 
vice, will attach inferiors to a ſupe- 
rior. When mere gain is their ob- 


ject, 


. 
ject, the intereſt of the perſon, 


in whoſe ſervice they are engaged, 
will ever be N ſubſer vient to 


their on; and every opportunity 
Which offers to promote the latter, 
will be embraced to the diſadvan- 
tage of the former. But length of 
time and kind attentions in the 

Maſter will blend the imereſt of the 
Servant with his own; and ſuch an 

union is 9 ſource of domeſtic 


Servants ſhould be conſidered as 
| Humble friends; and every Maſter 
who is anxious after private happi- 
them in that capacity throughout 
his life. Beſides, the general 


character of forming and preſerv- | 
ing ſuch an ceconomy will prepare 
| 5 the 


(25) 
the minds of thoſe who may be ad- 
mitted to ſupply any occaſional va- 
cancy, to feel the fame attachment, 
and to purſue the fame courſe of 
faithful ſervice as their predeceiiors. 


* 


= would be thought, in genen 

die a King, who poſſeſſes the means 
of rewarding in a eminent de- 
gree, might be able to ſecure a per- 
manent Houſhold, and be certain, at 
 leaft, of the continual attachment 
of thoſe who are to be employed 
about his perſon :---and yet, how 
contrary is this deſirable theory to 
the real fact. Whoever may chuſe 
to employ an hour in examining 

the Regiſter of Court Stations, and 


thoſe who fill them, will diſcover ; | 
that this Nableman is almoſt the 


only 


ä ol 


Rs 


= 
| 

* 

1 
= 


or the State at large *, 


tk 


| only perſon who has been in my 


ſervice from the time of my Grand- 


father's death; and the ſtrange and 
ſucceſſive variety of my Servants, 


ſince that period, has, doubt not, 
often rendered me an object of pity 
to many a conſiderate man, —I 


think this Lord is perſonally attach- 
2 ed to me; and that he lincerely i in- 


tereſts himſelf in whatever may con- 


cern his Maſter,---whether it relates 


to | his own particular department, 
E 


* Upon a well-known occaſion, he moſt 
certainly proved himſelf worthy of this fa- 
vourable opinion, by the very affecting and 


lamentable picture he drew of his Maſter's 


fituation, who, according to his deſcription, 


Had not bread to eat, nor coals to make his 


fire. However, ſuch faithful Servants 
«vgs do how to n that thoſe ow — | 
| | e 


% 
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J Should really conceive this No- 
4 bleman to be one of the moſt 
enviable perſons in this Kingdom, 
and that the higheſt pleaſures of 
Youth cannot equal the ſatisfactions 
of this old Man, who lives to ſee 
his Son enjoy the higheſt poſt in the 
Kingdom with honour to himſelf 
and utility to his Country.—This 
is the moſt grateful and pleaſing re- 
turn that parental care and tender- 
neſs can receive for all its fond ſol- 
licitudes. 5 


held forth to the public pity of their friends, 
are equally expoſed to the contempt of their 
enemies, With regard to the ceconomical 
diſtreſſes of a King, pity and contempt are 
y nonimous terms, . 
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Ample returns of duty, reſpect, 
and regard, may be made dy many; 
but old age ſeldom receives the 
comforts which Heaven has grant- 
ed to this highly-favoured Nobte- 
man, who, in a very diſtinguiſhed 
manner, is not only ſupported but 
even exalted by his offspring“. 
Happy lot ! —— His grey hairs 
will go down to the grave in peace; 


while many equally virtuous and af. 


fectionate parents behold their chil- 


I cannot sd to ſay what ſatisfac- 
tions this Nobleman may have derived from 
his Son's pre- eminence; but if T had been in 
| his fituation, —there have been times and cir- 
cumſtances, when my parental tenderneſs 
would willingly bave exchanged the honours 
and emoluments for the ſecurity of my heir 
apparent. cannot think that, in theſe 
times, a Miniſter of State, or the F ather of a 
Miniſter of State, would excite the leaſt envy 
in the breaſt of any reaſonable man. 


dren 


„„ 
dren gaping for their ſueceſſion, 
and, in the paternal preſence, hear 
them wiſh for their death. | 
The cloſing years of fuch unfortu- 

nate old men are embittered by a 
thankleſs race; and the bleſſings of 
their laſt hours are accompanied 
with the afflicting apprehenſion that 
they will be beſtowed in vain, | 


2 


II is very uncommon to gad the 
Wit and the Politician united. 
he late Earl of this title had 
more of the former than the latter; 
indeed, it was by the aid of the for- 
1 © a. | mer 
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mer that he perſuaded the world he 
had any pretenſions to the latter, — 
He certainly poſſeſſed the power of 
being univerſally agreeable; and he 
who knows how to pleaſe, and can 
direct his knowledge, whatever it 
may be, to the purpoſe of affording 
pleaſure, will have credit for a much 
greater ſhare of underſtanding than 
he really poſſeſſes —He knew the 
world well or rather ill enough to 
have formed a bad opinion of man- 
kind, and he acted accordingly. 


He poſſeſſed very conſiderable pe- 
netration, and could examine with a 
very keen eye the characters of all 
around him; and it was, as I have been 
informed, one of his common amuſe- 
ments when he was become deaf, and 
could 


could not enjoy the pleaſures of con- 
verſation, to ſketch the likeneſs of 
characters with whom he had been ac- 
quainted in Life. I have ſeen ſome of 
the principal perſons of theſe times 
pourtrayed by his pen with elegance 
and ſagacity, tho? not ſo free from 
miſrepreſentation as I ſhould have 
expected from one who, writing 
them for amuſement, might be 
ſuppoſed to be free from preju- 
dice, and had the means of in- 
forming himſelf concerning the truth 
of every thing which he thought 
proper to aſſert, or to which he al- 
ludes . — But what was his reli - 
gion? He had none! And what 
F This muſt relate to the Characters of 
ſome very eminent perſons, written by this 
Nobleman, which have been fince publiſhed, 


but were, previous to their publication, pre- 
ſeated to the l inſpection. | 


G | - = 
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were his morals ? ? — The 1 
of polite life, and a ſtrict obedience 
to the decrees of what is called Ho- 
nour; in ſhort, whatever gratifies 
mental paſſion or corporal appetite, 
and the law docs not threaten with 

its n penalties “. | 


Tho? he did not love lie, 
he bore bimſelf with good- humour 


» A report had prevailed for ſome time 
before Lord C— — —*s death, and was 


really believed, that he had actually im- 


| bibed the folly of Methodiſm, and was be- 
come a convert to the Tabernacle Doctrines. 
—Noethiog could be more contrary to his ſen- 
timents than ſuch a converſion ;---but it aroſe, 
probably, from his Lordſhip's politeneſs to 
Lady Huntingdon, in accommodating her 
224% his Country-Houſe in Derbyſbire, for an 
whole Summer, where ſhe and the Saints 
lived in luxury, to the great diſappointment 
of the neighbours, who, for the firſt time, 
were deprived of their annual preſents. of 
veniſon from bis park.---The * had taken 

it all to themſelves, 


and 


E 

and politeneſs to all; and, qualified 
as he was to enliven that good-hy- 
mour, and decorate that politeneſs, 
it cannot be matter of ſurprize to 
any one, that he ſhould acquire a 
conſiderable ſhare of popularity in 
the elegant and poliſned world. 
He was, however, at beſt, but a ſmil- 
ing Cynic, which, in my apprehen- 
ſion, is @ very dangerous character: 


it means no good ;---and, under 2 


ſpecious appearance, is capable of 
* much harm. 


It does not appear that he cited 
to overturn the common notions of 
Juſtice among mankind, or leſſen the 
ties, however trifling he might think 
them, which bind men to each 
other: he ſeems to have adopted 
the Macbiavelian opinion, that the ap- 
CE pearance 


. 
pearance and exterior of virtue is of 
conſiderable uſe in ſociety.— His 
Letters, which are calculated to poi- 
ſon the human mind with every bad 
and deteſtable principle that can de- 
ſtroy the duties of the citizen, or 
blaſt the virtues of private life, were 
not written for the World. They 
may be conſidered rather as a ſecret 
method of inſuring ſucceſs in it, 

which he would only impart to ſo 
near a relation as the perſon to 
whom they were addreſſed. - He 
moſt certainly did not wiſh that any 
one beſides ſhould benefit by the 
knowledge contained in them, —-and 


took every method in his power to 


prevent it; but the deſire of gain 
gave theſe Letters to the World, from 
which the noble Writer believed 
they were for ever excluded. 
* x: Ian 


: 1 
Iam ſorry to ſay it, but the write 
ings of Wits have done more harm 
to mankind than the corruption of 
Stateſmen, the knavery of Sharpers, 
and the hypocriſy of Prieſts. The 
works of Monfieur de Voltaire have 
been productive of much more miſ- 
chief to religion, than all the ſerious 
arguments of all the voluminous infi- 
del writers that have ever diſgraced 
the preſs —— That lively raillery 
which betrays the reader into incon- 
fiderate applauſe, and thoſe new and 
unexpected drolleries which diſarm 
the moſt ſerious of their gravity, 
are weapons too well calculated to 
act with effect in an age ſo careleſs 
of important concerns, and fo eager 
after novelty, as this wherein we 
live, In ſpite of all Lord SHAFTES- 
 BURY'S 


nukv's ſolemn * | poliſhed. hw 3 
| ings, if Falſhood has the laugh on 
its ſide,. Truth herſelf will always 
find it a matter of great difficulty to 
maintain her ground. 


I could never bring myſelf to re- 
flect without ſmiling, on the penal 
ties which this Nobleman had charg- 
ed upan his Succeſſor, in caſe he 
ſhould be guilty of particular exceſ- 
ſes; ſuch as gaming for more than 
a certain ſum,----keeping hounds, 
race-horſes, &c. &c. and it has 
frequently affarded me a very 
| hearty laugh, when 1 have thought 
upon the recovery of theſe penal- 
ties by the Collegiate Church of 
St. Pater, Weſtminſter *. 


-It was, 
cer- 
The Lawyer who made this Noble man's 


Will could not refrain from ſmiling when he 
| received. 


( 97 4 
| certainly, a new mode of rendering 
the Church inſtrumental in reforms 
ing manners; and, perhaps, his 
Lordſhip thought, the only effectual 


method of making them in earneſt. 
Indeed, the Earl of S — laſt 


tees inftruMions for that clauſs which 
related to the forfeiture of theſe penalties; 
whereupon his Lordſhip obſerved, that he 
had been ſeveral times engaged in law-dif- 
putes with the Dean and Prebendaries of Weſt. 
minſter; and that, whether they were right 
or wrong, he never knew any body of people 
to have purſued their claim with ſuch an 
eager, determined, and unremitting ſpirit, as 
he had experienced from them: for this rea- 
ſon, he thought them the moſt proper perſons 
to be made the claimants of a penalty, which 
be was well aſſured they would uſe every 
poſlible means to obtain. And if, added he, 
the young man ſhould hate law and trouble 
„as much as I do, he will do well not to 


6 diſturb-fuch a neſt of hornets as they would 


„prove to him. If they ſhould not get his 
£ money, they will trouble his * PU 
22 Warrant 'em. 


Will 
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win and Teſtament is the ſevereſt 
fatire upon che Clergy I know of. I 
could wiſh that ſuch, or indeed any 
ſeverities would teach them all to be 
as zealous and attentive to the ſpi- 
ritual welfare of themſelves and 
flocks, as ſome of them are to their 
temporal dignities and emoluments. 


E- of Hefe 


AHIS is one of the moſt reſpec- 
1 table names in our Country. — 
Many perſons, who are now in be- 
ing, remember the great abilities and 
integrity of the Judge who firſt re- 
ceived this title, and will confirm 
Es every 


( 39 ? 
every honourable teſtimony concern⸗ 
ing him. The wiſdom of his 
deciſions, ad the unbiaſſed tenor of 
his public conduct, will be held in 
veneration by the Sages of the Law, 
while the ſpirit of the Conſtitution 
and right notions of Equity re- 
main. 


The Succeſſor of his titles and 
fortune, tho? a leſs public, is not a 


leſs reſpectable character; and, both 


as to abilities and integrity, would do 
honour to any office in the State to 
which he might be appointed. 


It was an object very intimately 
connected with my heart, tho' it has 
fince become, and will, while I live, 

„ N | | Sy con- . 


. 
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continue to he a ſubject of the moſt. 
lamentable reflettion *” * % 
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-+ Here was a long note, which gave a very 
particular, affecting, and, I ſhould imagine, 
authentic hiſtory of an event, which, from the 
| Horrid circumſtances of it, and for the ſake of 
thoſe who were concerned in it, as well as 
out of tenderneſs to the memory of the great 


Character who was the ſacrifice, I have 
e W 5 | 
The Eprroz, 


'T is impoſſible to conic is. 
character of this Great Man 
without exerciſing thoughts of a very 
large compaſs,—There is ſomething 
truly ſtupendous in the abilities of 

this Nobleman; the very idea f 
him ſeems to ſtretch the reflecting 
faculties beyond their uſual tone. 
Bold in his conceptions, indefati- 
_ gable in forming his defigns, active 
in his execution of them, poſſeſſing 


2 ſuperior, awful, and commanding 


Power of eloquence, and endued with 
a penetrating, deciſive infight into 
human characters, he ſeemed at one 
period of his life to ſoar very 
far above the * of mankind. 
But 


. 


But his talents are formed for war. 
He was born to encounter and to calm 
a ſtorm, TI imes of peace and tran- 

Auility do not furniſh opportuni- 

ties for the exertions of his genius; 
indeed, they are not congenial to it. 
The moſt active employments of 
the State, in ſeaſons of national re- 

poſe, would not anſwer to the vi- 
gour and habitual comprehenſions 

of his mind. It i is not, therefore, a 
matter of ſurprize, that his equals, 
as well as dependants in office, have 
complained of an impoſing ſuperi- 
ority, which was ſometimes ſaid to 
be almoſt intolerable. But, for my 
own part, I muſt do him the juſtice 
to acknowledge, that his perſonal 
demeanour towards me has ever 

been decent and reſpectful; and in 

| private 


LY 
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private conſultations, his ſteady ad- 


| Herence to his own particular opi- 
nions, was never accompanied pon 
the leaſt offence or impropriety. O 


| theſe occaſions I never thought 15 
dignity invaded, nor did he affect 
to riſe above the character of a ſub- | 


ject. My late Royal — — —, tho? 
he did not love him, when he was 
diſpoſed to complain, which was not 
unuſual with him, of the haughti- 
neſs and ungracious conduct of ſome 


of his Servants, always particularly 


excepted this Nobleman, while he 


uſed to be uncommonly ſevere upon 


his near and noble relation. 


The review of his Adminiſtration 
is the review of a vaſt and compre- 
 henſive mind, riſing high and ſink- 

Vox. II. B73 ing 


— 


jng low. When I look to the eon- 
queſts of the laſt war, and behold 
the cagles of France gaſping at our 
feet in every quarter of the globe, I 
conſider him almoſt as a ſuperior 
Being: but, alas, I only turn my 
eyes to rebellious America, and he 

aalen from his amel; , 


70 The obſervations upon this great Cha- 
racter, tho' ſhort, have exceeded my expecta- 
tions. There is no treating ſuch a ſubject 
in a common way. The note which I found 
in this place was of ſuch a length, as to ren- 
der an abridgement neceſſary; and even in 
its abbreviated ſtate it was much too long to 
be inſerted as a note: I have therefore taken 
the further liberty of removing it to the end 
of theſe Remarks, where it will be found to 
have aſſumed the form of an Eſſay upon the 
ſubject. 

The EDITOR. 
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F all mip. en kinds. of 
pride, and there are A great 
many of them, religious pride is the 
worſt ; and of all Coxcombs, a ſpi- 
ritual Or clerical one is the molt. in- 
ſufferable. Nevertheleſs, ſome men 
of this character get very high in 
the Church, and will, in all proba- 
bility, aſcend the ladder of Prome- 
tion ſtill u abe Ca; -2 boa. Iain 
0 8 bite 


* If the 3 younger al of an äh tes, 
who, previous to his degrets at the Univer- 
| tity, had never appeared with;the, diſtinftive 
Hides! of Nobility, ſhould, after he was elect- 
ed to the Erllowhäg of a College, and be- 
come a ſharer of the Founder's charitable do- 
nations, ſuddenly aſſume à gold taſt, I might 
N ſuſpełt with great reaſon,” thut he would be- 
Dome 4 very eminent clerical or ſpirirual 
LOA: bb. CTCoxcomb. 
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Epiſcopacy is a 22 viſe and ne- 


bers of it, who orebde] in matters of 
the firſt importance, ſhould be ſo 
maintained as may beſt promote the 
dignity of their character, and extend 
the benefits of their pious example. 
But ſurely Modeſty, Humility, and 
the milder duties of Chriſtianity, are 

by no means incompatible with the 
higheſt ſtations of the Church; nay, 
in the higheſt, they would be e moſt 


e and eee 


— 
* . 4 = 


b 1 1 nor could I ever, nader- 
and, -chriſtianly ſpeaking, what 
Chriſtian buſineſs theſe Holy and 

Right Reverend Men have in 9987 


EH je GM'S "The World, 1 believe, will agree 
EN wich me in this particular inſlance, and pro- 
| Bounce my ſuſpicions t to be well founded. 


Th 


em?) 


n Their aſpetios 
Dioceſes, Cathedrals, and Pulpits, are 
the proper ſcenes of their induſtry, 
vigilance, and public exhibitions. 


An Eccleſiaſtical Parliamentary 
Prater ſeems to be a very motley, 
inconſiſtent character : nevertheleſs, 
if the removal of theſe Epiſcopal 
Divines from their ſenatorial rights 
ſhould be propoſed to a Miniſter, I 
am well perſuaded, that he would 
produce ſome very urgent reaſons, 
beſides eſtabliſhed and immemorial 
uſage, for ſetting aſide the propoſal. 
And if it ſhould be recommended to 
the Bench of B— — to conſent 
to the abolition of Tranſlation, and 
thereby to eſtabliſh an independency 
ſo ſuitable to their reverend ſtations, 
| D $-*: I have 


7 
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F have not the leaſt doubt but that 
twenty out of the number would op- 
poſe it with all their might. en 
are very pleafing, rational, and, I 
think, Chriſtian theories; . % 
would require more virtue, both 
public and private, and a greater 
zeal for purity of religion, than 
there is now in the world to reduce 
them into practice. But this is a 
dangerous topic; and, if my ſenti- 
ments ſhould be known to their 


Right Reverences, I might not only 
be feratched out of their books, bur, 


| what would be terrible indeed, be 


left out of their private Prayers. 
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COME of the Bed-Chamber 
Lords, I have already obſery- _ 
ed, are much better calculated for 
the lively Court of Charles the Se- 
cond, than the dullneſs and infipi- 
dity which reigns in that of G==—= 
the I have, however, ſtum- 
bled upon one, who ſeems to be 
ſuited to a more early pe- 
riod, when ſir-loins were ſerved 
up for breakfaſt, and oxen roaſted 
whole for dinner. Some poſt in 
Henry the SeventÞs Houſhold would 
have been perfectly IR to his 
genius. | 


Js that reign the Yeomen of the 
| Guard ,0r, as they are called, 
„ Beef 


630 9 
Beef. eaters, were firſt eſtabliſh- 
ed; --- and board wages were un- 
known. This noble Lord ſhould 
have been Steward of the Houſhold 
in thoſe days. Such an appoint- 
ment, from his knowledge in cattle, 
would have occaſioned a very con- 
ſiderable ſaving in the royal expen- 
diture; and, by being able to ſup- 
ply the meat, it would have proved 
very ae to himſelt “. 


Pi Ie is not, perhaps, univerſally known, 
that this Nobleman is uncommonly ſcientific 
in the buſineſs of a grazier and carcaſe-but- 
cher, and that he really drives a conſiderable 
trade in theſe profeſſions, I do not mention 
this circumſtance as a matter of diſgrace, for 
few of our Nobility are ſo profitably in- 
formed or employed ; but that the foregoing 
obſervations and very witty compariſon may 
de intelligible to every. reader, 


It 


* 

It was but the other day that, in 
paſſing through - Ken/ington, I ob- 
ſerved a Butcher mounted upon an 
heap of ox-hides on horſeback ; his 
ſtriped jacket was greaſy, as it ought 
to be; his hat was equally fattened 
with his Jerkin, and a ſmall iron 
| ſocket, with a piece of candle in it, 
was fixed to its crown. The whole 
of the figure caught my attention; 
and more particularly, as, in mak- 
ing his obeiſance to me, the candle 
fell from his hat.---It was a momen- 
tary, but a very ridiculous ſcene 
and by no uncommon concatenation 
of ideas, —— the next time Lord 
O— came into waiting, — the 
figure of the Butcher inſtantly occur- 

red to me, 


 M—— 
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 M—— of A 
HE general idea of this noble 


perſon's lack of talents, is a 
ldaken one; or, if he ſhould not 


5 be allowed to poſſeſs thoſe ſnining 


and ſplendid marks of intellectual! 
ability which have caſt ſuch a bril- 
liant luſtre round ſome men, he has 
a ſteady, unwavering, mild reſolu- 
tion, which, directing. all his talents 
to one point, enables them to act 
with no inconſiderable effect. Be- 
ſides, his amiable character in pri- 
vate life, which all acknowledge, 
his great property and parliamentary 
influence, render him a Peer of verx 
conſiderable conſequence. A man 


of more brilliant talents and a more 
active 


(8) 


: active diſpoſition might be leſs for- 
. midable at the head of an oppoſite 
Py. than — M—— of N 


It is but a vague Oe” that the 


' moſt penetrating can make at the 
motives to human actions. It is al- 


moſt impoſſible, amidſt the vaſt 
combination of intereſts which go- 
vern Mankind, to determine upon 


the particular cauſe of action in the | 


human breaſt ; but I muſt candidly 


acknowledge, that. there appears: to | 


be a degree of principle directing 
and guiding this Nobleman's con- 
duct, which does not often exiſt in 
Parties and Factions. He has not, I 
think, diſcovered any views either 
of profit or ambition. When he was 
at the head of the Treaſury, he cer- 
N taindy 


7 | 


tainly acted a very diſintereſted 
part; and tho' his was a very mot- 
ley, unſettled, tottering Miniſtry, 
with which I was diſſatisfied, and 
never heartily concurred, —yet it is 
but juſtice to declare, that, one in- 
ftance alone excepted, there appeared a 
very proper, temperate, and decent 
demeanour in all his official con- 
|  cerns and deliberations with me +. = 
T9 r 


+ I will endeavour to recal to the memory 
of my readers a very ſingular circumſtance 
which happened during this Adminiſtration | 
that ought not to be forgotten, and which 
will explain the reaſon that compelled this 
amiable Lord to be guilty of this one tranſ- 
greſſion. N 

It is well known that the Power which is 
ſuppoſed to be the great ſupport of all Miniſ- 
ters, did not give its co-operating aid to the 
meaſures of this Adminiſtration as a parti- 
cular. proof of which aſſertion, I ſhall pov 6 


mk 
© From the gencral idea which I 
had been always taught to form of 
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the following autheatic information, the ge- 
neral lines of which I will venture ta declare 
are true; and if I ſhould, from the length of 
time, err in any trifling particular, it is in the 
power of the preſent Lord O —w to rectifſy 
the miſtake, After ſome meaſure,. which 
was thought by the Miniſters to be of real 
importance, had been' ſettled in the C——, 
and the whole influence of the — promiſed, 
zs uſual, in order to ſupport it in P= ——, 
the then Lord Chancellor, with his ordinary 
bluatneſs, declared at Court that his M —— 
dess imthe Minority. In conſequence of this 
aſſertion, he was called upon to explain him- 
ſelf, which he did by declaring that the ·— 
had poſitively ſaid, he ſhould not influ» 
ence his Servants in their parliamentary con- 
duct reſpecting the meaſure already men- 
tioned. In conſequence of this information, 
the Firſt Lord of the 1 — —y demanded 
An audience of the —, and humbly de- 
manded the truth of what Lord N — —n 
bad aſſerted. In anſwer, the whole being 
denied, and the former promiſe of ſupport 
being repeated, the Miniſter, with a very 
Sy © proper 
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this. Nobleman, . I. did. not expect 
chat he would have been ever placed 
at the head of the T , or have 
entered upon the arduous taſk of 
leading an Oppoſition. However, 
he has been in the one; and, dur- 
ing his. Adminiſtration, the dying 
embers of American ſedition were 
rekindled,---He is now in the other 
capacity, and, with his Party, has 

been the great means of blowing 
them into a flame. However honeſt 
his » views 122 = they do — 


. dos init, at to Ib all Nee mit. 
takes, begged his M — — would for- 
* the liberty he ſhould take of committing 
ious deelarutions to paper in the words 

be had delivered them; and be accordingly, 
in ibe preſence, inſerted them in his pocket- 
book. However, it availed nothing; the 
Houſhold - troops revolted, and were not pu- 
een, 1 


14 


mote 


ä 

mote the peace of his Country ;--- 
| ſhe owes him and his counſellors 
but little, If they ſhould really be 
honeſt but miſtaken men, nothing 
can or ought to be ſaid againſt them; 
for the beſt may err: but if a fac- 
tious, ſelf-intereſted ſpirit has animat- 
ed them, and their arts have decews 
ed the eaſy confidence of their noble 
Patron into the reſolute oppolition 
to miniſterial meaſures, which he 
has fo long, ſo violently, and fo ſtea- 
dily purſued, it would have been 
better for his Country that ſuch men 
had not been born: but her venges 
ful juſtice, or that of Heaven, wy 
one day overtake then. e e, 


2 have ever hoo ai poſed to * ſome» 
thing very beneficial 5 honourable to my 
| Country- 


(8) 
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MON G the "EY of 9 
Bed-Chamber there are very 
dug men, end men of all 
13 © kinds 


3 ae thoſe Miniſters, whoſe 
fortune has exempted them from the need of 


money, whoſe rank has elevated them above 


the low views of ambition, and whoſe temper 
of mind makes them ſuperior to both.— The 
M— — of R— — — may be faid, with 
the ſtricteſt truth, to be anſwerable to this 
deſcription. — When be preſided at the 
FLL— —, he diſdained the moſt allowable 
aikeesof his office; and when he quitred 
the Board, I am credibly informed that he 
Left his falary behind him. Ditimereſednefs is 
an eminent and a rare virtue in a Miniſter of 
State, and I am fully perſuaded this Noble- 
man has been ever found to poſſeſs it in a very 
ſuperior degree. At the ſame time I moſt 
Ancerely wiſh that he had not, though I be- 
| Heve all his adtions are well deſigned, em- 
troiled himſelf in the heat and violence of 
s. I ſhould be glad to . ſeen 155 in 
| a ſitu- 


8 „ 
kinds of ſingularity. I do not 
think that a more motley groupe 

could 


a ſituation to have been courted by both ſides, 
and to have given weight to either, as he 
thought fit to ſupport them. But it is one 
of the peculiar marks and misfortunes of 
theſe times, that there does not exiſt a man 
in the Kingdom, whoſe independance, rank, 
abilities, integrity, and perſonal conſequence, 
can claim the mutual confidence of the con- 
tending Parties. The preſent day aſks loudly 
for ſuch a man ; the preſent alarming exi- 
gencies of theſe Kingdoms demand ſome ma- 
derating power that could heal diſſentions; 
and, if not able to unite men long habituated 
to oppoſe each other, by any firm and laſt- 
ing compact, might induce them to agree 
upon fome occaſional principles of affociation, 
to preſerve their Country from the ruin 
which threatens her. If it ſhould be thought 
that ſuch a character is ideal, I ſhall apply to 
Hiſtory for the portrait of ſuch a man ; and 
I am of opinion, that ſuch an ove may be 
found, exerting the power which I have ce- 
ſcribed, in times of commotion and civil fury 
more dangerous and. deſtructive even than 


—- ä thoſe 
5 Vol. Ih _ E 


- 


T1. 
could be found in the ſervice 
of any Potentate in Chriſtendom, 


thoſe in which we have the misfortune to 
Ive. | | od 
Arricrs, once of the beſt men of ancient 
Rome, was a very remerkable inſtance of what | 
I am here ſpeaking. This extraordinary per- 
ſon, amidft the civil wars of his country, 
when he ſaw the deſigns of all Parties equally 
rended to the ſubverſion of Liberty, by con- 
ſtantly preſerving the eſteem and affection 
of both the competitors, found means to 
ſerve his friends on either fide; and while he 
ſent money to young Marius, whoſe father 
was declared an enemy of the Commonyealth, 
he was bimſelf one of Sylla's chief favourites, 
and always near that General, 5 5 
During the war between Cæſar and Pompey, 
he ſtill maintained the ſame conduct. After 
the death of Cz/ar, he ſent money to Brutus 
in his troubles, and did a thouſand good of- 
fices to Antony's wife and friends, when that 
party appeared to be undone. And even in 
that bloody war between Antony and Aug. 
tus, ATTrcvs ſtill preſerved the regard and 
friendſhip of them both; and in ſuch a par- 


ticular manner, that the firſt, according to 
| Cornelius 


680 


or elſewhere. If a variety of Cha- 

racters in thoſe about me were a 
ſource of entertainment, mine would 
be a very merry life. It is hardly 
credible, that a man ſhould, from a 
real preference, paſs the winter at 
his ſeat in Scotland, and the ſum- 
mer in the metropolis of England; 
but, i in good truth, lo ut it is. | 


Cornelis Nepos, whenever he was abſent from 
Rome in any part of the Empire, ſent him re- 
gular and punctual information of what he 
was doing, what he read, and whither he in- 
tended to go; and the latter gave bim con- 
ſtantly an exaQ account of all his affairs. 

I cannot breathe a more patriotic wiſh, 
os that the ſpirit of the Roman ArTicus 

ht animate the frame of ſome among the 
N obles of W 


t 


Tok — 


HRE man, who, to uſe a com- 
1 mon expreſſion, is no one's 
enemy but his own, is generally con- 
ſidered with more pity than I think 
he deſerves. If I underſtand what 
is commonly meant. by ſuch a cha- 
racter, it is one who does more inju- 
ry to himſelf than he does to others; 3 
or that, while he neglects and trifles 
with his own moſt important con- 
cerns, is very attentive to, and may 
be truſted with, the concerns of 
others. At beſt, this is a very fool- 
iſh, inconſiſtent character. Beſides, 
it is impoſſible that any one can 
ſtand ſo much alone, and be ſo diſ- 
united from Society, as not to be 


guilty 


065 ) 
gullty of conſiderable i injury to other 
men, when he acts in a manner pre- 
judicial to himſelf. Though his 
undoing ſhould not be attended 
with the ordinary circumſtances of 
injuſtice which are generally found 
to attend the ruin of individuals; 
though no one with whom he has 
been concerned ſhould be an imme- 
diate loſer by his extravagance, the 
next heirs to his eſtate, if he ſhould 
not have a family, will have great 
reaſon to complain: and if he ſhould 
be the father of children, they would 
be aggrieved in the moſt affecting 
and injurious manner : and after all 
the general intereſt of Society will 
receive a wound from his weak and 
intemperate conduct. 3 


3 Accord 


( 5 


According to the general prin- 
ciples of Right and Wrong, the cri- 
minality of injuſtice is equal, whe- 
ther we are guilty of it to thoſe we 
know, to our friends and relations, 
or towards ſtrangers, and perſons 
with whom we are connected by no 

| Hearer ties than the common con- 
cerns and neceſſities of life. But 
when kind offices, tender affection, 
and what may be called a pure in- 
ſtinctive fondneſs, are thrown into the 
balance, and give a particular di- 
rection to the tenor of theſe general 
principles; the man who fins againſt 
them, and, by being his own enemy, 
involves thofe who are neareſt and 
deareſt to him in his calamity,—to 
common injuſtice adds the deepeft 
ingratitude, and the moſt obdurate | 
inſenſibilit r. 


This 


C > 
This Nobleman entered upon life 
with every promiſing expectation 
which rank, fortune, and abilities 
could give, His father, by an qzcono- 
my the moſt ſingular that was ever 
practiſed “, had left him a very noble 


* This Nobleman was, perhaps, as ſingu- 
lar an example of extravagance, a@conomy, 
and reſolution, as has been known. After 
having, dy refinements in luxury and extra- 
vagance which would have afforded matter 
for wander even in this age, reduced himſelf 
to the ſituation of reſigning his eſtate into the 
hands of truſees, for the benefit of his credi- 
tors, he retired at once from the magnifi- 


cence of ——, with an annuity not ex=. 


ceeding fifteen hundred pounds per ann, to a 
ſmall houſe by the fide of his park, where he 
lived in a very private manner, to all * 
ance with as much ſatisfaction as he had ever 
enjoyed amidſt his former magnificence; and 
managed his annuity with ſo much care as to 
be able, on a particular emergency, a few 
| years afterwards, to advance ten thouſand 
pounds to his own truſtees. In this firuation 
e died, after having lived to ſee his eſtate in 
a great meaſure recovered from the load of 
His former extravagance, | 


E 4 eſtate 
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eſtate : his guardian, Lord Gran- 
ville, had taken uncommon pains to 
| procure him the. beſt inſtructors ®, 
and Nature had furniſhed him with 
an underſtanding anſwerable to their 
beſt endeavours. Nor did the la- 
bours of the Study give an higher 
poliſh to his mind, than an acquain- 
tance with the World to his exterior 
manners: In ſhort, on his firſt ap- 
pearance in it, he was conſider- 
ed as one of the beſt informed, 
accompliſhed, and moſt pleaſing 
young Noblemen that this Country 
The celebrated aud learned Doctor Tay- 
for, known in the Literary World by the title 
of Demoſthenes T aylor, was appointed his Tu- 


tor; and in the Preface to his Elements the 
- Civil Law, a work of great ability and la- 


bour, the Reader is informed, that it was 


compoled for the inflruftioa of his Noble 
Popul. N 
| could 


„ 
could boaſt. But paſſions, which, 
when violent, nothing can reſiſt, 
blaſted this fair flower in the morn- 
ing of its beapty. The love of 
gaming *, and of wine, totally ab- 


lt might more properly have been called 
the Luſt than the Love of Game, as the fol- 
lowing anecdote will ſufficiently prove.—In 
a former note it has been obſeryed, that the 
late Lord did not live to ſee his eſtate entire» 
ly free from all incumbrances z and ſo great 
was the debt, that a long minority did not 
quite effe& ſuch a defirable event. When the 
preſent Nobleman came to the poſſeſſion, 
there was ſtill, comparatively ſpeaking, an 
inconſiderable debt upon it, which ſome deſ- 
tined Woods, it was ſuppoſed, would greatly | 
reduce. The axe was therefore laid to the 
root of the trees; and when they were diſpof- 
ed of, the Noble Lord undertook himſelf to 
be the bearer of the money, which was to a 
very great amount, When he arrived in 
Town, he went directly to the perſon who was 
appointed to receive it; but he being un- 
luckily from home, his Lordſhip as unluckily 
went to a gaming- houſe, where he loſt every 


guinea of it. 
ſorbed 


Tea) 

ſorbed his attention and faculties; 
and having abſorbed his eſtate into 
the bargain, neceſſity, in ſome de- 
gree, reſtored him to himſelf; and 
he turned his thoughts towards the 
too neceſſary emoluments of politi- 
cal employments ; and whatever 
they may be, he well deſerves them, 
as he fills his poſt with care and 
ability. Indeed, if he had ſhewn 
the ſame attention and vigilance to 
his own affairs as he has done to 
mine, he might, at this time, have 
been one of the moſt reſpectable 

Characters in this Country, and have 
claimed a much higher reſpect from 
independance, than he will ever re- 
ceive from the moſt exalted ſtation. 
The Crown would then have diſco- 
| vered 


„ 

vered a deſire to do him honour, in- 
ſtead of its preſent anxiety to lave ; 
him from diſtreſs. 


Every vicious diſpoſition is a 
misfortune 3; but when two or 
more evil propenſities poſſeſs a 
man in an exceſſive degree, his 
ruin is inevitable. There are many. 
examples of perſons who have gamed 
without material injury; nor are 
there a few of thoſe who have played 
with great ſucceſs: but when it is 
Joined to drunkenneſs, a vice which 
robs the mind of its rational pow- 
ers, deprives it of making obſerva- 
tions, or exerciſing ſkill, and takes 
away from the fair player the only 
| POLY he has againſt fraud and im- 
poſition, 


CME: 
poſition, — the way to ruin is with- 
out an obſtacle *. 


Notwithſtanding the number of 
thoſe perſons of rank and eminence 
who are reduced to a dependance 


Previous to this Nobleman's marriage 
with his preſent Lady, George S had made 
free with a very extravagant caricatura which 
Lady — — — had drawn of her; and ſee- 
ing his Noble Friend ſome ſhort time after- 
wards engaged at play, in a ſituation to have 
his pocket picked, thought it would be but 
friendly to reprobate him for his folly. Place- 
ing, therefore, the caricatura before him,— 
There, ,“ faid the wit, „is God's 
vengeance againſt gaming and drunken» 
4% neſs.” The Peer, not ſeeing very clearly, 
conceived it to be the moſt perfect likeneſs of 
his dear, dear , received it with rap- 
tures, kiſſed it again and again, and carried it 
— to the Lady as the moſt perfect 

repreſentation of her.—She, with her uſual 
__ ſenſe, took no further notice of it; tho! 

believe the drawing is in her Ladyſhip's 
poſſeſſion at this moment. 


upon 


5 ( 

upon the Crown by indulging a 
paſſion for play, I declare, as an 
honeſt man, that I had rather have 
all of them engaged in the moſt in- 


dependant violence of Oppoſition, - 


than ſee their names on the Penſion- 
liſt from ſuch a cauſe. 


Surely the many ruined families, 


broken hearts, and ſudden deaths, 


| which the love of cards has occaſion- 


ed, require a law to reſtrain, and, if 
poſſible, to prevent, thoſe exceſſes | 


which are attended with ſuch fatal 
conſequences. — When tranquil 


times arrive, public Virtue may have 


leiſure to confider the means of ef- 


fecting ſuch an excellent and bene 


2 . 8 
The 
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The impoſſibility of giving a due 
attention to the correction of vicious 
and immoral manners, is not the 
Jeaſt of thoſe calamities which ever 
attend upon public diſputes and 1 
national commotions. 8 


HIS ͤ noble Lord poſſeſſes 2 

'  & conſiderable ſhare of Fore- 
caſtle wit, and is greatly indebted 
to the rotten part of the conſtitu- 
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Derr: TO,—the 8 wit it excepted 


| Quere. If the —— Bo- 
roughs were to be annihilated, would 
not theſe men ſtand a chance of loſing 
their places? 


| * The place which this Nobleman OCCU= 
ies is well known, and the manner in which 
it was obtained will afford a true picture of 
that power which, in corrupt times, attends 
upon p v influence; and, if 
ſuch a ſubject were admiſſible upon the Stage, 
might be worked up into a "ey nnn 
ſcene.— lt was as follows: 
Upon a vacancy of the Teen of 
the Guards by death, this Nobleman ap- 
lied to Mr. H— — P— —7, the then 
Miniſter, to be appointed to it; and 
ſomething very like the following ſingolar 
converſation, to which I have given a collo- . 
- quial form, is ſaid to have taken y_ upon 
the accation, | 


074) 
* of Label 


Do not know. 3 a diſtinction is 
uſually made, though I think 
there is very elicacal difference be- 

| __ tween 


I F—- —, Upon the information I 
have juſt received of the death of — —, 
I am come, Mr. P— —, to aſk for the. 
Yeomen of the Guard. : 
Mr. P —. Indeed, my Lord, it 
gives me the greateſt concern Fo I ſhould 
de obliged to deny you any thing, — but 
upon my word it is already promiſed to 
Lord A— —. In any thing elſe, your 
Lordſhip may command my very beſt ſer- 
VICES. 
0 be candid with you, 
Mr. P— —, and to come to the point 
at once, I muſt acquaint you, that I have 
long ſet my heart upon this poſt, and you 
very well know that in my family, and by 
my influence, you have ſeven good p 7 
F riends. There are ſeven of us, Mr. 


8 Mr. 
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tween a fop and a coxcomb.— The 
former title ſeems to denote a cha- 


racter 


=" 


Mr. P— —, I am truly ſenſible, 
my Lord, of your powerful and numerous 
connections; I am alto equally ſenſible how 
much Government 1s indebted to you for a 
very firm, continued, and moſt reſpectable 
ſupport. Yet what can be done ?—A pro- 
miſe is gone forth, and cannot be recalled, 
L— F— —, Mr. P— —, there are 
Seven of us. 5 | 

Mr, P— —, If an abſolute promiſe 
had not been given, matters might have been 
accommodated to your Lordſhip's wiſh ; and 
nothing, I am ſure, could equal the ſatisfac- 


tion I ſhould have had in ſhewing a moſt 


ready compliance with your Lordſhip's re- 
queſt, 
L— F— — There are ſeven of 


us. 5 


Mr. P— —. It is, really, a moſt un- 
fortunate bulineſs! If you had done me 
the favour.to have written to me as ſoon as 
you had notice of the vacancy, I might have 


been prepared to put aſide the propoſal 


which my brother, the Duke of N= — —, 


| | made 
© VO Ih -- F 
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( 
racter which ſacrifices every thing 
to external ſhow and appearance 

2 while 


made to me in favour of Lord 4— —, 
when the vacant place was abſolutely Sen. 
to him. 

L— F— —. There are fewen of us. 

Mr. P— —. I truſt your Lordſhip, 
who is known to have fo Juit and ſo nice a 
ſenſe of honour, would never urge me to 
violate a ſacred engagement, which muſt not 
only injure me as a Miniſter, but as a Man; 
and throw an equal diſgrace upon my poli- 

tical and moral character. 

L— F— —. There are ſever of us. 

Mr. P— —, Permit me, my Lord, ſe- 
Tiouſly to point out to your Lordſhip, in 
what an unreſpectable light, to ſay no worſe, 
I mult appear to the Noble Lord to whom 
this poſt has been promiſed, ſhould I forfeit 
my word to him in your favour. TI hope, 
may, I am ſure, Lord — — is more 
my friend than to be inſtrumental in placing 
me in fo diſtreſſing a predicament. 

L— F— —, Mr, P— —, there are fone 
of us. 

Mr. P— —, Indeed, my Lord, I can- 


not expreſs my Concern upon this occa- 
A Js hon, ; 


(97) 
while the ſame attachments in the 
latter are ever made ſubſervient to 


the 


F 


| ion, ls there no poſſibility of obligin you 
in ſome other ſhape? Only do me the favour 


to name any other object of your Lordihip's 


Wiſhes, and the whole power of Adminiſtra- 
tion ſhall be united to obtain 1t for you,— 
. Surely, there are poſts at Court equally 
worthy -your Lordſhip's ambition with that 


which is the object of your preſent ſollicita- 


tion. — Perhaps, my Lord, the profits of the 
place would be equally ſatis factory, if it was 
diſburdened of the trouble of attendance. If 

this ſhould be the caſe, an equivalent to the 
income of it is at your Lordſhip's command; 


J will venture to pronounce that ſuch a de- 


ſire of Lord F— —'s will be immediately 
-gratified, — „ 
1 — — Mr. P— —, I came 
to ſollicitFfor the Yeamen of the Guard, 
and not for a penſion I again repeat, that 
there are /ewven of us. | 
Mr. P— —. I hope you will reflect 
a moment upon the diſgrace which is thrown 
upon his Majeſty's Servants, and the general 
proceedings of Government, by the manner 


In 
F 2 | 
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the important deſigns of life. The 

firſt is a formal fool, whoſe love of 
1 


in which your Lordſhip has thought proper to 
urge your requeſt, If ſuch a converſation as 
this ſhould get abroad into the world, the 
dignicy of the chief Officers of the State 
would be lowered in the opinion of the whole 
Kingdom, and they themſelves would never 
be able to appear, without being inſulted by 
the cry and hooting of the mob. Beſides, 
my Lord, if I were to comply with your re- 
.. queſt at this time, and the manner in which 
my conſent was forced from me ſhould be 
known, --the enemies of Adminiſtration 
would have every reaſon for exultation, and 
it would be reaſonably ſuppoſed, that the 
Miniſter was ſo weak, as to be really alarmed 
at the revolt of half a dozen votes in the Houſe 

. 
. T have but one argu- 
ment, Mr. P——; there are /eves of 

us. 

Mr. P—=—, My Lord F , you 
came here io aſk a kindneſs of me; do 
permit me, on the contrary, to beg and ſup- 
plicate you to withdraw * * _— = 
2 | 


Twi 


| his perſon, &c. is a ſerious paſſion, 


and the buſineſs of adorning it a 
ſerious buſineſs. You wound his 


| honour, if you attack his dreſs ;—a 


and receive the faithful promiſe of my beſt 
ſervice on any and every future oceaſion.— 


At preſent it is impoſſible to comply with 


our Lordſhip's wiſhes ;---with real concern, 

declare it to be impoſſible : and I am diſ- 
poſed to flatter myſelf, that when your 
Lordſhip has reflected coolly upon the matter, 
you will not blame me for adhering to my 
engagement to Lord A— —, which 1 
ſhould moſt aſſuredly have kept inviola- 
ble, if it had been made to your Lord- 
ſhip. | „ 
L— F—- —, Well, Mr. P— —, 
fince there appears to be an impoſſibi- 
lity of obtaining my requeſt, I muſt ac- 
quieſce ;---but remember, Sir, I again repeat 
to you, that by Gd here are SEVEN 
a7 Ate | | 
Here the converſation ended ;—but, in 
ſpite of promiſes, diſgrace, and impoſſibili- 
ties, bis Lordſhip's argument prevailed. 
He was appointed to the poſt, and continues 
to enjoy it to this hour. | 


F 1 joke 


| 
| 
| 


a 
joke upon his apparel is more ſeri- 
ouſly conſidered than a ſarcaſm up- 
on his underſtanding ;---and a doubt 


of his taſte in the important article 


of ſelf-decoration, is more offenſive 
than a ſuſpicion of his virtue or 
integrity. The other poſſeſſes the 
ſame propenſities, but indulges them 
with a leſs marked attention. He 
does not ſcent himſelf leſs, and may 
be equally minute in obſerving the 
faſhion: but this diſpoſition ariſes 
from his fancy, and not from his 
mind; — it is the amuſement, not 
the buſineſs of his life; and, when- 
ever it materially interferes with the 
latter, is thrown aſide without . ce- 
remony and without regret : In 


ſhort, though they both poſſeſs ſi- 
milar paſſions for external appear- 
5 ance 


n 


( 


age and perſonal decoration, they 


are yery different Characters. — 


It is a ſerious object with the one; 


it is only a favourite toy with the 
other. | wag OE 


In the generality of profeſſions, 


this diſpoſition, even in the moſt | 
favourable idea of it, is not admiſſi- 


ble. It is wholly inconſiſtent with 
the character of a Clergyman; and 


the uniform, clerical habit which 
the Canonical Laws have eſtabliſhed, 
deprives them of the leaſt excuſe in 
aiming at any thing beyond the neat- 


neſs of dreſs. It is not only a vio- 


lation of decency. but an inſtance of 


the greateſt weakneſs, for a perſon 
in holy orders to play the fop, as, 
after all the taylor and the hair- 

. dreſſer 
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( 8% ) 
dreſſer can do for him, he muſt inevi- 
tably fall ſo very ſhort of any thing 
like a faſhionable Beavu,---that he 
becomes even more ridiculous than 
the fools he imitates. There is 
ſomething alſo in the gravity of the 
- Phyſical and Law profeſſions, which 
does not become the tinſel appear- 
ance of modern faſhion. But, in 
the Military line, though I would 
not encourage it even there, a daſh 
of the coxcomical ſpirit may be ad- 
miſſible :---for I am rather diſpoſed | 
to think, that in active, lively cha- 
racters, this diſpoſition to take the 
lead in perſonal appearance, is no- 
thing worſe than a perverted or idle 
ſpirit of emulation, which, when 
proper objects call it forth, is 
ever ready to aid the ſenſe of ho- 
3 nour 


2 CY ods be 


C3 
nour, and quicken the ardor of the 
ſoldier. 


Tt is univerſally known and ac- 


knowledged, that no people are 
more attached to the practice of 
what are called effeminate attentions 
to their perſonal appearance, or min- 
gle ſo much refinement with it, as 


the French Nation; nor are there 
to be found, in any country, bet- 
ter qualified or more gallant Officers 
than thoſe which ſerve in the armies 
of France. When honour calls,---the 
Pelit-Maitres of Paris leave, at 2 
moment's warning, their wardrobes 
and their toilets, their luxuries and 
their magnificence, and enter into 
all the duties of the camp with 
the ſame ardor that urged them in 


the 
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„ 
the career of faſhion. The objects 


. are different, the ſpirit is the ſame: 


Nor have I the leaſt doubt, but 
the noble Lord whoſe name is now- 
before me, would attack an enemy 
with as much zeal and intrepidity- 
as any Officer in the ſervice; tho? 


his leiſure hours may ſometimes be 


employed in the minutia and fiddle- 


fliaddle of a drefling-room. 


A proper medium ſhould be ob- 
ſerved in every thing ;---but I can- 
not think that rude and unpoliſhed 
manners are, by any means, neceſſa- 


ry to prove the courage of a naval 


or military commander. 


CW? 
Do of. Bye 


HIS was by no means an 

amiable, yet I am very much 
diſpoſed to think him an honeſt 
man. He was haughty, imperious, 
and infolent, in his general demean- 
our *,---haſty in forming his reſolu- 
tions, and generally injudicious in 
the execution of them, He poſſeſ- 


* It is well known that he ſacrificed every 
thing but his money to this ſpirit. It was 
relative to ſome Act of Parliament, and, if I 

miſtake not, it was that which was afrer- 
wards paſſed for making the New Road, 
which he oppoſed with all his power, and ſol- 
licited the votes of his friends in both 
Houſes to aid his oppoſition. To the Peers he 
condeſcended to ſend his requells in his own 
name ; but the attendance of the poor Com- 
mons was deſired in his behalf by cards in the 
name of his Steward, Mr. Butcher. —I need 
not add, that the Bill paſſed in ſpite of him. 
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ſed very exalted ideas of his rank, 


and no very humble ones of his 


abilities. He really thought hin- 


ſelf capable of governing this coun- 


try; and becauſe his paraſites and 


dependants, who knew his temper, 
crouched beneath his authority, 


| ſubmitted to his tyranny, and pre- 


tended to admire his wiſdom,---he 
expected to find the ſame compli- 
ance every where, even in the coun- 
cils of his Sovereign. Nevertheleſs, 
I declare it as my opinion, that he 
was an honeſt man, and, however 
raſh or miſtaken he might be, that 
he acted from ſome kind of princi- 


ple. And I found this opinion, 
which, I believe, is by no means a 


general one, upon the following 
reaſons, 7 1 


EG 2 25 


The 


(* 
The great object of this No- 
bleman's life was popularity; - and 
he never obtained it for an hour: 


nay, on. the contrary, he was pur- 


ſued by the hiſs of popular odium 
throughout his life; and, often- 


times, to the very great hazard of 


it. He was, more than once, dan- 
gerouſiy aſſaulted in the ſtreets of 
London, -his houſe was threatened 


with a total demolition,---and in De- 


vonſhire the ſacred wall of a Church, 


and the holy protection of a Biſnop, 
could ſcarce preſerve him from the - 


fury of the ann 
In 


® Tt was in the Cathedral Church of Exe- 
ter, where the ſacred character and venerable 


| influence of the late Prelate of that dioceſe _ 


could, with difficulty, protect him from the 
nge 
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In a Government like this, and 
among a people ſo changeful and 
capricious as the Engliſh Nation, 
it is a difficult matter to maintain 
popularity for any length of time, 
and impoſſible to preſerve it thro? 
life; at the ſame time that it is the 
eaſieſt thing imaginable, eſpecially 
for a perſon of the D— of B— — 8 
Tank and fortune, to be the occaſio- 
nal object of it. Particular acts of 
ſplendid generoſity will acquire a 

certain degree of public good opi- 
nion; the ſupporting any patri- 

otic meaſure will beget the ſame 
favour, or the forming an union 


_ JH 


rage of the People. At Plymouth, alſo, he 
had a few days betore been dangeroully in- 
ſulted. Yet he was Lord-Lieutenant of the 
County, and in the poſſeſſion of one of the 
largeſt eſtates in it. | 


with 


Z 
with the favourite of the day will 
be a certain ſource. of temporary 
popularity. . Theſe methods of in- 
ſuring to himſelf ſome degree of 
public regard were in the continual 
choice of this Nobleman, and he 
never adopted one of them: nay, 
by a ſtrange perverſeneſs of temper, 
principles, or circumſtances, he was 
ever in oppoſition to popular favour, 
though it was the wiſh of his heart; 
and, enraged by diſappointment, he 
exerted all the force of his pride to 
defy popular malice, though there 
never was a moment of his life when 
an inſulting expreſſion from the 
meaneſt plebeian would not have 
cut him to the ſoul“. 


bi oY 


* I was myſelf a DTS of his ſenſibility 


upon ſuch an occalion,—It was, 1 believe, 
0 about 


3 
1 


LDF 
To a great man fond of popula- 
rity, and whoſe ears would tingle 
with delight at the huzzas of a 


mob, the favour of the City is ab- 


ſolutely eſſential; and this Noble 


about two years after the concluſion of the” 
peace, that, in.conſequence of ſome token of 


_ reſpect ſhewn him by the King of France, (it 


was faid at the time to be a voluntary pre- 
ſent which that Monarch made him of his 
portrait,) that his Grace thought a viſit to 
Fontainbleau was neceſſary to mark his re- 
ſpect and gratitude.—And as he was getting 
into the boat at Brighthelmfione, to convey 
Him to the Packet, among many other marks 
of diſapprobation from the croud on the beach, 
one man in particular cried out, D—n him, 
4s it 1s not the firſt time he has turned his back 
«© upon Old England.” I was ſo near his 
Grace as to mark the poignant anguiſh which 


His countenance betrayed at this rude ſaluta- 


tion ;—and I have been informed, that it 
Was greatly heightened on his arrival at 
Diegpe,—by the contraſted honours which 


the inhabitants of that town laviſhed upon 


Him, 


He was hiſſed from his native 


Mores as a t rr, and received on thoſe 


Duke 


of France as a deliverer. 


(91) 
Duke contrived to confirm their 
hatred of him, by the moſt ill- 
judged, raſh, and unconſtitutional 
Motion in the Houſe of — 
againſt the Corporation. of London, 
that pride, folly, and paſſion ever 
ſuggeſted; and it was with no 
little difficulty that the cool, legal, 
demonſtrative eloquence of Lord 
Mansfield could convince his Grace 
of the impropriety of the meaſure, 
and induce him to withdraw his 
Motion 4. And all this haſty zeal _ 
5 „ Oo 


I be violent anger of the Duke of B=— 

againſt the Corporation of London, aroſe 

from their opinion being oppoſite to that of 
the Houſe of Peers, relative to the conduct 

of the Sheriffs in burning Number Forty-five 
N of the celebrated paper called the North Bri- 
ton. I well remember that this buſineſs was 
very much miſunderſtood at the time; the zeal 
of oppoſing parties, which was ſo ſtrong at 


| that 
a. H. G 


( 
was exerciſed in ſupport, and for the 
honour of a perſon whom he after- 
: BD - wards 


that period, rendered it a matter of great 
- difficulty do attain the reality of any public 
meaſure. It may not be improper, there- 
fore, to fate a plain and impartial account 

bf this tranſact ion. „ TY, 
in executing the ſentence of burning the 
North Briton by the hands of the common 
hangman at the Royal Exchange, the She- 
riffs of London were ſuppofed by Adminiſtra- 
vin to have ated with ſuch uncommen refo- 
lution in doing their duty, that they were 
honoured with the thanks of both Houſes of 
A motion to the ſame effect was alſo made 
in the Common Council of London, when the 
numbers on a diviſion appearing to be equal, 
Milian — 26% Efq; then Lord Mayor, 
gave his caſting vote in the negative; aud 
—_— the following reaſons for his con- 
He declared, That, from the moſt minute 
and diligent enquiry, and from what he him- 
ſelf ſaw, it did not appear to him, that there 
was the leaſt defign of doing miſchiet to any 
one; and that the interruptions aroſe rather 
from the playfulneſs of the Mob, than 4 
| | ; di 3 


1 93 0 
ed, — and whoſe friendſhip, together 


diſpofition to oppoſe the execution of tbe 
laws. The riot of the people, his Lordſhip 
obſeryed, was no more than is uſual on ſuch. 
occaſions, when there ſeldom fails to be ſome _ 
ſort of conteſt between the crowd and the 
. conſtables. —That it was late before the of- 
 fficers arrived ; and that, in the mean time, the 
Mob had got ſome of the faggots which were 
prepared to burn the ſeditious Paper; theſe 
were burled to and fro, to allappearance as a 
matter of diverſion; and one of them fell 
unfortunately with conſiderable force againft 
the front glaſs of Mr. Sheriff Harleꝰs chariot, 
which at ee to pieces. This gave the 
firſt alarm; — the Sheriffs retired into the 
Manſion-houſe, and a man was taken up, and 
brought there for examination, as a perſon 
Toncerned in the riot. This man appeared 
to be a mere idle ſpectator; but his Lordſhi 


informed the Court, that, in order to try the 


temper of the Mob, he ordered one of his own 
| ſervants to be dreſſed in the cloaths of the 
ſuppoſed offender, and conveyed to the Poul- 


* try-Compter,; ſo that if a reſcue ſhould be 


effected, the priſoner would be ſtill in cuſto- 
dy, and the real diſpoſition of the people diſ- 
covered. However, every thing was peace- 
able, the courſe of juſtice was not interrupted, 


oY OR nor 
G2 


TT Ws -: 
with his political connections at a 


nor did any inſult accompany the commit- 
ment; whereupon the priſoner was diſcharg- 
ed. What followed in the actual burning of 
the ſeditious Paper, the Lord Mayor declar- 
ed, according to the beſt information, aroſe 
from circumitances equally foreign to any il- 
legal or violent deligns. For theſe reaſons, 
his Lordſhip concluded with declaring, that, 
with the greateſt reſpect for the Sheriffs, and 
a firm belief that they would have done their 
duty in ſpite of any danger, he ſhould put his 
negative upon giving the thanks of the City 
upon a matter that was not ſufficiently im- 
portant for a public and ſolemn acknowledg- 


> ment, which ought only to follow the moſt 


eminent exertions of duty. 
For this refuſal, the Duke of B— mo- 
ed the of ——, that the Corporation of 
| London ſhould be ordered to attend at the Bar 
to anſwer for their conduct, while the D— of 
R— —, who ſeconded the Motion, talked of 
. petitioning his — — — to deprive the City of 
its charter, &c. &c. However, Lord M— —, 
with great coolneſs and good ſenſe, explained 
the matter to the ſatisfattion of the bs 
and at length prevailed upon the noble Dukes 
to give up a Motion, which could not be juſ- 
tified according to the moſt rigid principles 


> of Reaſon, Law, or Liberty, 


future 
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Ben period, he moſt bumbly e en- 
treated “*. 


From hence I conclude, 4 how- 
ever unſteady and wavering his prin- 
ciples might be, he always acted ac- 
cording to their ſucceſſive influence, 
or he never would have been ſo very 
unſucceſsful in acquiring the grand 
object of his life. Popularity is a 
coy miſtreſs, and though, when ob- 
| tained, ſhe is ſometimes moſt laviſh 
of her affections, ſhe mult be fondly 
courted to be won. She flies from 


85 This alludes, I ſuppoſe, to the Meeting 
which he ſollicited, and with great difficulty 
obtained, of Lord 8 at the late Lord 
E— — —'s, where he was treated by the 
| Scot with the moſt conſummate indigaity, 
and the * tranquil indifference, | 
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F 
the Bully, and dies away at the pre- 
ſence of a Tyrant; and it was in 
theſe Characters which the D— of 
B— — endeavoured to gain her fa- 
vour. He thought that his name, 
for it had been her favourite theme 
till it deſcended to him, would awe | 
her into compliance, and that his 
power would force her to yield to 
his wiſhes ; but ſhe refiſts Compul- 
ſion, nor can Strength command 
her. As for his riches, with which 
he might, I believe, have gained her 
temporary favour, — for Modern Po- 
pularity, I fear, is ſomewhat diſpoſ- 
ed to be mercenary, —he never made 
her an offer of any part of them; 
and every other method he took to 
| gain her good: will ſerved only to 
« diſguſt 


(9) 


diſguſt her more and more againſt 
him; fo that at length he became 
one of the moſt unpopular Charac- 
ters in the Britiſh Dominions. She 
| had loved his Anceſtors, and pre- 
pared a fair and verdant wreath 
of honour for his Son; but Death 
ſnatched it from his brow, and 
s it on his Tomb. 


1 may ba without doubt, ob- 
jected to theſe Obſervations, and 
with ſome. degree of plauſibility, 
that what I have termed Honeſty in 
this Nobleman's character was an 

haughty, ſtubborn, perverſe temper, 


that, troubled with continual guſts 


bol paſſion, and encouraged by the 
ſubmiſſive herd around him, could 
G 4 never 


„ 
l, 
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|  mever poſſeſs itſelf in a ſufficient de- 


gree of calmneſs and compoſure, to 
form any noble plan of action, or 
yield to the ſlow operations of his 
languid: virtue. It cannot be ſup- 
poted that I am partial to a man, 
whoſe perſonal treatment of me was 
not only rude, but ignominious®*, 
Nevertheleſs, I do declare it as my 
firm belief, that he ever acted upon 
ſome principles which he thought 
right at the time; and that ſo far at 
leaſt he was an honeſt man, in not 
In the affair of Mr. M— — —ie's dif- 
miſſion from the Office of Secretary of State 
for Scotland, he compelled the —— to an 
abſolute breach of his word, and made that 
the condition upon which be and his friends 
would engage in his ſervice. The circum- 
ſtances of this unparalleled haughtineſs and 
ſubmiſſion arc too well known. to juſtify any 


particular relation of 1 it. 
h | ſacri- 


0 9:3 
ſacrificing his opinions to ratify his | 
wiſhes. I do not look into his mo- 
tives, they may be falſe; I do not 

examine his principles, they may Fo 
have been erroneous; but I declare 
it to be my firm opinion, that, right 
or wrong, he always acted under 
their operations; and, in an age 
when ſelf. intereſt is ſuch a moving 
cauſe of human action, I cannot 
help conſidering with ſome degree 
of reſpect a diſintereſted adherence 
even to erroneous principles. 


„ 


Look till... 


46 An honeſt Man's the nobleſt work of God.“ 


HIS is one of the fineſt thoughts 
that ever proceeded from the 
hind of its Author, and could never 
have been better applied than to 
the excellent Nobleman whoſe cha- 
racter ſuggeſted it to me. He was 
an ornament to his rank, his coun- 
try, and his nature, and will be re- 
membered while any knowledge of 
the times wherein he lived remains; 
and till the Works of his own pen 


lt is almoſt unneceſſary, I believe, to ob- 


ſerve, that the Character here alluded to 


muſt be the late Lord of this title. The 
Reader will immediately diſcover, that it 
cannot belong to his Son. However, it 
may prevent ſome trifling confuſion, as the 


latter is mentioned at the concluding part of 
this Volume. | 


and 


. 
and of cotemporary Writers are for- 
gotten. While the greater part, at 
leaſt, of the modern Peerage will 
only be known to have exiſted in 
the Pedigrees of their Family, and 
the flattering falſehoods of their 
Epitaphs; —this Man's extenſive 
learning, indefatigable induftry, fine 
taſte, poliſhed talents, and excellent 
heart, will continue to delight and 
inſtruct the World, while any taſte 
for Letters, or any ſenſe of Vntus, 


f remains in II. 


e Author, he did great ho- 

nour to his country. His Hiſtory 

of Ilenry the Second is a very emi- 
nent Work, and well deſerves the 
praiſes which have been beſtowed 
_ it by every perſon of judge- 


ment | 


„ 

ment and underſtanding. I have 
only to wiſh, as every thing which 
relates to ſuch an early period is ra- 
ther a matter of curioſity than of 
uſe, that he had employed his 


excellent talents, and exerciſed his 


impartial judgment in the Hiſtory 
of ſome later period, whoſe events 
and circumſtances would be more 
generally underſtood, more eagerly. 
examined, and more particularly 
applicable to the times wherein we 
live. . 


He was univerſally acknowledged 
to be a well-informed conſtitutional 
Politician, and never failed, when- 
ever he delivered his public ſenti- 
ments, to throw a great light upon 
his ſubject, and to give very gene- 
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ral ſatisfaction to his hearers. He 
had, at a very early period of life, 
taken great pains to be fully inform- 
ed of the hiſtory and conſtitution of 
his Country; nor did he wholly give 
up the ſtudy of its welfare and con- 
cerns to the time of his death. In- 
deed, he was a treaſure of hiſtorical 
knowledge, and, tho' by no means 
calculated to meddle with finance. 
upon any conſtitutional points, his 
opinion merited that attention which 
1 lo RE received, | 


In Hie, charutber us a Man, he was 
ſuperior to every other. His ac- 
tions were governed by the pureſt 


Principles; for they were drawn 


from the pureſt ſource, - from the 


I en or the Goſpel — 
Tho' 


0 
Tbo' he poſſeſſed a great warmth of 

diſpoſition, and all the means of in- 
dulgęing it, his youth was not mark - 


ed with any diſgraceful follies; and, 


as well from bis conduct as his abili- 
ties, he became, at a very early pe- 
riod, a very diſtinguiſned character. 
-—He was a dutiful fon, a tender 
Huſband, an affectionate parent: in 
Mort, to ſum up the whole of his 
character, he was a Chriſtian ; and, 
_ amidſt the many affecting diſap- 
pointments of his life, he. exerted 
that patience, and preſerved that 
gentleneſs of diſpoſition which adorns 
the life, and is ever to be found in 
the heart of a ſincere ee of 
e e | 


By ſome he has been Weine of 
| ee, being 


| 12 = 
being ſuperſtitious. Indeed, it 
would be very ſurpriſing, if, in ſuch 

an infidel age as this, a perſon of 


his high rank, not only profeſſing 
Religion, but defending it with 


his pen, ſhould efcape ſuch an ac 


cuſation.—A being, like Man, con- 
tinually agitated by hopes and fears, 
will, in the varying operations of 
theſe paſſions, receive impreſſions 
from almoſt every object around 
hien; ſo that the influence of 
ſuperſtition over the human mind 

and actions is, in ſome degree or 

other, of a very univerſal extent — 
The Religion of the viſeſt among 
the antient Nations was ſupported 


by ſuperftitious obſervations; and, 


common events of nature, and ordi- 
nary 


5 1 * 4 
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any = 


mary accidents of life, have had their 


effect upon the actions of men who 


have been e by the title of : 
Heroes. 


2 To oy the truth, Lord L— — — 
certainly poſſeſſed thoſe virtues whoſe | 
exceſſes are the moſt common ſource 

pf religious ſuperſtition :, ſo that if 
his character had been, in ſome de- 
gree, tinctured with this weakneſs, 
for in him it could be no more, it 
muſt be imputed to that fallibility 
which inveſts every human charac- 


ter. But, after all, happy and ho- 


nourable will they be whoſe minds 
are ſullied by no greater weakneſs, 
and who can equal the virtue, the 
innocence, and the purity of * 
late Lord 1 —. | 
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Take this Man, abilities ex- 
cepted, to bear a moſt ſtriking. 
ſimilitude, both in mind and man- 
ners, as well as perſonal appearance, 
to the family from whence he is de- 
ſcended. He is a very Stuart, and, 
as I am credibly informed, acts in 


the ſame manner, in the ſuperinten- 


dence of his dioceſe, as the Stuarts did 
in the government of a Kingdom . 


Fond 


* 'T he clerico-political intriguesof the prin- 
cipal perſons concerned in the management 

and direction of this D would form a 
volume: But I ſhall only obſerve at preſent, 
thar, as the preſiding perſonage is ſaid to bear 
a great ſimilitude in manners, temper, &c. 
to his Royal Anceſtors, his Levees and pri- 
vate conſultations form an humble, but very 
faithful epitome of the Courts of the Stuart 
Vor. II. 5 PFamily. 
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Fond of oftention, impatient of 
advice, enamoured of -power, at- 
tached to form, eaſily provoked, 
-anxious to revenge, never known to 
forgive, the dupe of flatterers, fickle | 
in his regards, delighted with pub- 
dic as well as private amuſements, 


Family. The diſpoſition to favouritiſm, - 
among other ſimilar propenfities, could ne- 
ver have been greater in the Monarch than in 
the Prelate. I muſt own, that it has occaſion- 
ed me a very ſeufible mortification, hen I 
have ſeen men of the clerical profeſſion tawn- 
ing to a B3— —'s butler, and endeavour- 
ing, by the moſt humble reſpect, as well ae, 
perhaps, more ſolid tokens of regard, to 
purchaſe the intereſt he was known to 
poſſeſs with his Lord, and 'which not un- 
frequently could command the beſt prefer- 
ments he had to beſtow. This Man is fince 
dead, and left behind him a very confi- 
derable fortune, wrung from the aſpiring, 
and oftentimes neceſſitous Clergy, who came 
to the weekly parade of a public day, or 
* fought the more ſolid benefits of Epiſcopal 
favour, Le 


and 


and inattentive to the ſpiritual bu- 
ſineſs and concerns of his profeſ- 
ſion, — he governs his ——— with 
all the forms of a Court, the fickle- 
neſs of a Woman, and the caprice 
of a Tyrant. J am aſſured, that he 
has never been ſeen in the Pulpit of 
his Cathedral *, though he has oc- 
caſionally lolled in the E-—1 ſeat 
for upwards of thirty years; and 
that all his learning, which, how- 
ever, is very conſiderable, conſiſts 
in the knowledge of Title-pages, 
the variety and variations of diffe- 
rent editions of the ſame Book, the 
Biographical Hiſtory - of Printers; 


- 


* Nor in any other, except, on the anni- 
verſary of his Anceſtor's Martyrdom, he once 
whiſpered a diſcourſe in HWeftminflier Abbey 
before the Pecrs of the Realm, -— 


in ſhort, the lumber of the were 
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It would'not be believed, if I were to af- 
ſert, that the moſt ready perſon at the price 
of a book in the Kingdom, is a Biſhop, . But 


this is the real fact; and Mr. P—— and 


Mr. R— —, both very eminent Bookſellers, 
will vouch fr the truth of it. The former 
is ſaid to profit very much by his Lordſhip's 
ſagacity ; and the latter had very near been 
an unfortunate dupe to it. The anecdote 1 is 
curious, and is as follows: | 

It is well known, that in the Catalogue of 
Books for ſale with the prices affixed, it is a 


common practice to mark certain well-known 


Authors at ſomething lower than the current 


value, by way of decoying the purchaſer, 
"Mr. R— —, as 1 am well informed, had 
| Publiſhed one of theſe Catalogues, and, to 


his great ſurprize, received an order from the 
B— of H— —— for almoſt every unde rva- 
Jued arricle in it. He was, without doubt, 
nettled and diſappointed at ſuch an advantage 
being taken; but as the books were fairly 
purchaſed, and paid for according to his own 
valuation, Mr. R— — had no remedy.— 
However, ſome time afterwards, being in a 


brother Bookſeller's ſhop of eminence, he 
| thought 


Enn 

It is ſingular, that Mrs. Eleanor 

Gwynn, commonly called Nell Gwynn, 
before her elevation to the favour of 
Charles the Second, ſhould be em- 
ployed in the loweſt occupations in 
the City of H— — —, of which dio- 
ceſe her deſcendant is now the B=—, 
There is ſomething in this event, 
which may prove the fouree of mor- 


thought he ſaw upon FE fakes the greater 
part of the B= — of H=— —'s purchaſe z 
and as ſomething more than curiofity was con- 
cerned in the enquiry, he purſued it, and 
ſoon diſcovered who had been the broker 
upon the occaſion. Whereupon he informed 
the parties, that, if his Books were not imme- 
_  Giarely. returned to him, he would moſt cer- 
tainly publiſh the whole tranſaction in the 
Caily Papers, and expoſe to the World the 
clandeſtine partnerſhip between the K 
R——4 the B— — of H— — — and P—, 
Book ſellers and Chapmen. The menace lid 
its effect. Meanneſs and cowardice always 
20 together; and the Books were immediate; 
IX returned to their place in Mr. R— —'8 
Gntalogue. 
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tification to a weak mind. Indeed, 
it is not every trull who becomes the 
Anceſtor of Dukes, Lords, and 
Biſhops. However, this Right Ho- 
nourable and Right Reverend Pre- 
late inherits none of that agreeable. 
Vivacity for which ſhe was fo re- 
_ markable, and which is ſaid-to have 
given her ſo great an aſcendant over 
| _ Royal MUIR wt 


When 1 3 theſe Remarks o on 
the Character of a B— —, I really 
did not foreſee, that, by a natural 
concatenation of events, it would 
end with Obſervations upon an Har- 
lot: but ſo it is; and I feel uncom- 
mon concern, chat, whenever 1 con- 
ſider Epiſcopal Characters, I am by 


ſome means or other ſo immediately 
| led 


6 
led into the region of Temporali- 
ties. Surely, a truly pious, Chriſtian 
Biſhop is one of the moſt reſpect- 
able Characters in a Chriſtian Coun- 
try; and the good that would re- 
ſult from a ſincere Evangelical diſ- 
charge of his duty, would be as dif- 

fuſive as his doctrines, his example, 

or, in ſome degree, as his name. 
The Biſhop of Marſeilles will never 
be forgotten, nor ceaſe to be rever- 
ed, while any zeal for Chriſtianity 
remains in the World. At a diſtant 
period, and in a foreign Country, 
the hiſtory of his paſtoral care and 
conduct never fails to call forth the 
moſt ſincere applauſe from every 
mind poſſeſſed of 1 and 
virtue *. 


» This was a moſt excellent and extraordi- 
nary Prelate, who, during the * at Mar- 
2 H 4 Iſcilles, 
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tification to a weak mind. Indeed, 
it is not every trull who becomes the 
Anceſtor of Dukes, Lords, and 
Biſhops. However, this Right Ho- 
nourable and Right Reverend Pre- 
late inherits none of that agreeable 
vivacity for which ſhe was ſo re- 
markable, and which is ſaid. to have 
given her ſo great an aſcendant over 
her n Paramour. 


When I began. theſe Remarks on 
the Character of a B— —, I really 
did not foreſee, that, by a natural 
concatenation of events, it would 
end with Obſervations upon an Har- 
lot: but ſo it is; and I feel uncom- 
mon concern, that, whenever J con- 
ſider Epiſcopal Characters, I am by 


Tome means or other ſo immediately 
e 
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led into the region of Temporali- 
ties. Surely, a truly pious, Chriſtian 
Biſhop is one of the moſt reſpect- 
able Characters in a Chriſtian Coun- 
try; and the good that would re- 
ſult from a ſincere Evangelical diſ-. 
charge of his duty, would be as dif- 
fuſive as his doctrines, his example, 
or, in ſome degree, as his name. 

The Biſhop of Marſeilles will never 
be forgotten, nor ceaſe to be rever- 
ed, while any zeal for Chriſtianity: 
remains in the World. At a diſtant: 
period, and in a foreign Country, 
the hiſtory of his paſtoral care and 

conduct never fails to call forth the. 
moſt ſincere applauſe from every 

mind poſſeſſed of — and 
virtue *. 


» ® This was a moſt excellent and extraordi- 
nary Prelate, who, during the plague at Mar- 
| = HS feilles, 


TXT HILE every pigmy Ora- 
tor, or more pigmy Politi- 
cian, who delivers a trifling oration _ 
once a month in Parliament, be- 
comes a ſubject of converſation, 
and, as party prevails, is exalted by 
praiſe, or leſſened by cenſure; a 
perſon of the firſt rank and fortune, 
whoſe time is paſſed in works of the 
greateſt domeſtic magnitude, which 
will lead to the higher aggrandize- 
ment oſ his family, and the certain 
immortality of his name, is ſeldom 
if ever mentioned. He ſeems a ne- 


ſeilles, did not neglect, amid the horrors and 
© dangers of that calamity, to perform all tbe 
functions of his epiſcopal office with a zeal 
and courage truly Apoſtolic, 3 

. 1 gatlve 
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gative Character in the Catalogue 
of Nobles; and the reputation of 
thoſe ſtupendous works which will 
give him celebrity in future 
Ages, ſcarce extends beyond the 
courſe of their own ſtreams. The 
Traveller of the Summer ſpeaks 
of him; but in the buſy ſcene of 
Winter, he and his deſigns are for- 
gotten; they yield to the politics 
and pleaſures of the day; the Blaze 
of Patriotiſm preſents a more inſpir- 
ing object to the Politician; and the 
ſcheme of erecting another Theatre 
is far more intereſting to the Man 
of Pleaſure, than all thoſe magnifi- 
cent undertakings which leſſen the 
toil of the labourer, exonerate inter- 
nal commerce of its burdens, and 
open a thouſand inlets to the real 

benefit and comfort of Society. 
8 1 


CT 3 
The Duke of Bo — —, in the 
proſecution of his ſtupendous works, 
does not appear to be governed by 
the ſole views of gain; as, from his 
amazing perſeverance in the progreſs 
of his deligns, and the great extent 
of them, he cannot hope, if he lives 
to ſee their completion, to enjoy, for 
any length of time, the benefits ariſ- 
ing from them: I doubt not but 
Voith views of profit he mingles the 
deſires of public utility and poſt- 
humous fame; and there is every 
reaſon to ſuppoſe, that theſe three 
great objects will be attained by his 
endeavours. The perſon who, by 
his example, directs the attention 
of his Country to improve and, in 
ſome degree, to conſtitute its inter- 
nal —— deſerves the higheſt 
marks 


C 283 01 
marks of its gratitude. A ſtatue 
| ſhould be erected to ſuch a Man; 
though his own Works will be his 
nobleſt and moſt laſting monu- 
ment*, IE 
0 The 


* It very ſeldom happens, that any great 
ſcheme of public utility can be carried into 

execution, without being attended with pri- 
vate inconvenience. Publica ſalus is, gene- 
rally ſpeaking, priwata injuria; but this is a. 
ſubject for pity, and not for argument. 1 
have only to obſerve, that the Duke of 
Bridgewater's great and moſt uſeful under- 
taking was by no means an exception to this 
general rule, which, by bringing coals to 
 Manchefter at a much eheaper rate than bad 
been uſual, was very injurious to the proprie- 
tors of the Collieries from whence the town 
had been ſupplied with that eſſential commo- 
dity. It may be ſuppoſed, that the out- cry 
of theſe people, ſome of whom might depend 
for ſupport upon the profits of their mines, 
was very great; and though it may in ſome 
degree be diminiſhed from the very general 
advantages which reſult from the new navi- 
gation, it will probably continue for ſome 

5 | time 
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The origin, progreſs, and benefits 
of the navigation undertaken, carri- 
ed on, and in ſome degree compleat-' 

ed oy his Grace, ant the new . 


ume to occaſion much ill- will to the noble 
proprietor of it. 

The Act of Parliament to enable his Grace 
to undertake bis great deſign met with no 
little oppoſition ; and one of the great argu- 
ments againſt it was, the acknowledged in- 
jury which it would produce to many private 
individuals. I do not recollet how Mr. 
Rigby voted upon the queſtion in the Houſe, 
of — —, though I well remember a ſpeci- 
men of his wit upon the occaſion, which, 
from the quinteſſence of it, ought not to be 
forgotten, — At an entertainment which he 
made at this time for the Duke of Bridge- 
vater, and many other perſons of diſtinction, 
he contrived to have a repreſentation of his 
Grace, in the deſert, ſurrounded with the poor 
Injured widows and orphans of Manchefter 

upon their knees, in the act of preſenting a 

| petition to bim, to lay alide a ſcheme which 
| muſt involve them in ruin. I remember 
this was then thought to be a good joke; 
bur there is a time when jokes, like otacr- 
* May loſe their value. 


and 
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and. extraordinary. exertion of the 


mechanic Art which it occaſioi 


the boldneſs of deſign, the difficulty 


of exertion, the obſtacles which were 


ſurmounted, and the new paths which 
Genius has explored, ending in the 
ſucceſs of the whole, forms. a fine 


ſubje& for the deſeription of the 


Poet and the narrative of the Hiſto- 


Tian. . In a commercial country, it 
would give to the feelings of the 
reader a particular animation, and, 


thoꝰ deſcribed by the impartial pen of 


Truth, create an higher admiration 


in him than in the perſon who 
beholds it. — 


This may be ſaid 
to be no uncommon caſe ; neverthe- 


leſs, as it relates to the particular 
ſubject before me, this circumſtance 


reflects the greateſt honour on 


. 


the 


* 
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the Tens Which bas directed i 
he 5-0 : R 
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N every account which 1 have 
heard or read of the Lancaſbire and 
Cbeſeire navigations, from the draw- 
ings and models of the gifferent 
machines uſed in carrying them. on, 
which 1 have ſeen, and the whole 
progreſs of this ſtupendous under- 
raking, of which I have been well 
informed, I have obſerved a fimpli- 
city of deſign and a certainty of ex- 
ecution which aſtoniſhed me.“ 
To perforate a mountain, and to 
ſteer a laden veſſel, as it were, thro' 
the centre of the earth, is an idea 
of great magnitude; and yet, in the 
formation of the ſubterranean chan- 
nel, the ne may be conducted 
with 


(122 ) 
with fach Kill, as to leflen the ap- 


pearance of any enormous difficulty 
to the ſpectator ;+--and!-alſo, in its 
ſtate of nn the unobſtructed 
paſſage will diminiſh the ideas of 
grandeur which e either a 
written or oral narration. W b 


if 


It N natievery wind u * poſſeſſes 
ſufficient ſagacity to diſcover the 
merit which belongs to ſimplicity 
of execution, -though, perhaps, in 
the great efforts of human genius 
it is almoſt the one thing needful. 
To arrive at the beſt ends by the 
moſt ready means is its great ob- 
ject; but as the moſt ready means 
are the leaſt laborious, the moſt 
regular, and conſequently the leaſt 
attractive, common obſervers, who 


love Parade in every thing, and 
only 


N =? J ; 


only conſider the operations of the 
moment, cannot diſcover their la- 
tent progreſs,---or look forwards to 
their future effects. The greater 
part of + mankind would expreſs 
much more ſurprize at the unwiel- 
dy, complex Machine at Marli, 
which raiſes occaſional water for the 
gardens of Ver ſailles, than at the 
ſimple operations of the machine 
at Chelſea, which, without any very 
great apparent effort, ſupplies ſuch 
a large part of London with conti- 
nual ſtreams. Buſtle, parade, and 
noiſe, however they may be. em- 
ployed, will ever have their effect 
upon the multitude. 


It has been ſaid, that he who has 
occaſioned two. blades of corn to 
grow where only one grew before, 

deſerves 
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deſerves very highly of the State 

wherein he lives. This is one of 
| thoſe ſelf-evident principles to which 
an univerſal aſſent is given. I ſhall 
alſo add, that he who ſaves or 
lightens the labour of individuals 
by his own uſeful inventions, or di- 
rects the ingenuity of others to them, 
or, by any means, eaſes the com- 
mercial difficulties of his country,— 
merits the beſt rewards it has to 
beſtow*. 


This may be a very wiſe and political 
Maxim in certain caſes, though by no means 
of general application in a country that 
abounds with people. Saw-mills, for 
example, are allowed in Holland, but ſhould 
not be encouraged here. Such works or 
machines as have been invented to leſſen 
the number of hands in deſtructive em- 


plwGKsoyments and noxious manufactures, deſerve 


' a national remuneration. Several of this 


kind have been produced by that extraordinary 
Genius, 


Vol. 0 


HIS is, certainly, a great man; 
and if he had not diſcovered a 
greater regard to the Earl of J 
than myſelf, —he might, at this 
time, have preſided in the Court of 
C-——, to his own honour, 
the ſatisfaction of the nation, and 
with the approbation of his Sove- 
reign. | EE 


There is not a man in this coun- 
try who might have ſecured the re- 
wards and honours of it with more 
certaiaty than himſelf: and if he had 


| Genius, Mr. Brindley, who was brought forth 
to the ſcrvice and honour of his Country by 
ts diſcerument, protection, and encourage- 


ment of the DUKE of BRIDGEWATER. 
truſted 
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truſted to his own abilities, and not 
paid ſuch an implicit obedience to 
| thoſe of his friend, he would have 
ſecured far greater advantages to 
himſelf and his family than he has 
| hitherto done. I am diſpoſed to 
think that he is an honeſt man, and 
yet I cannot help ſuſpecting that a 
party ſpirit, or rather a partial ſpirit 
of ſubmiſſion to Lord C— —'s im- 
poſing talents has, in a great mea- 
ſure, directed, and ſtill continues to 
influence his public conduct. 


The riſing and rebellious flame of 
America was firſt fanned, afterwards 
blown into fury, and has ſince been 
nouriſhed by the forward ſupport 
of them both. Their fine-ſpun and 


popular arguments in favour of the 
8 diſ- 
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diſobedient Colonies, with their par- 
ticular and continued oppoſition to 
Adminiſtration, on that ſcore, have 
greatly diſtreſſed their Country.----- 
This is a degree of conſequence. 
and importance which ſome of my 

beſt friends will not allow them to 
| poſſeſs; but, in my conſcience, I 
think they have it, ſuch as it is, and 
have moſt fatally proved it. Never- 
theleſs, I bear a reſpect to Lord 
C— s character, and would ſhew 
it whenever he ſhall give me a pro- 
per opportunity. When he quitted 
the ſeals, it gave me concern, for 
he was an excellent Judge; and the 
nation, as well as the profeſſion, were 

of the ſame opinion *. 
. „ 1 Brom 


- 


® I do not much wonder at the caution 
with which this circumſtance is deſcribed ; — 
„ u 


e 
From every deſeription of him, 
he is truly amiable in private life; 
and it is known, by all who know 
him, that he fulfils the duties of 
his domeſtic ſtation with propriety 
and reſpect ;---and whatever line of 
politics a man may purſue, though 

every ſtep he takes in it ſhould be 
adverſe to the meaſures of my im- 
mediate ſervants, he will ever attract 


it ſavours of contrition ;— for this Nobleman 
did not voluntarily quit his official ſtation ; he 
was, on the contrary, obliged to quit it; or, 
In other words, he was turned out; and, as 
it has been generally believed, for an anti- 
miniſterial vote which he gave in P — —t; 
though i in an occaſional debate upon the ſubs 
je& in the House of P „ when Lord 
—— aſſerted and re- aſſerted the truth 
of it with uncommon ſpirit, it was as poſitively 
denied by Adminiſtration: whether it was 
one of thoſe ſubjects which it would not 
have been prudent to have examined to the 
bottom, I know not, —but! it went no further. 
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{ome degree of my eſteem and re- 
ſpect, if he manifeſts the virtues of 
ſocial life, and, when removed from 
the ſcene of public diſpute, ſhines 
forth in the mild luſtre of private 
excellence. 5 
From the warmth of his heart, 
and the vigour of his abilities, his 
capacity to ſupport his friends bears 
an equal proportion to the power of 
_ attacking his enemies, according to 
the common balance of the human 
paſſions. There is nothing of luke- 
warmneſs in the temper of this No- 
bleman ; and he cannot engage in 
trifles without diſcovering the ener- 
gy of his feelings, and the force of 
his underſtanding *. There is ſome- 
ets „„ 


This opinion is ſtrongly confirmed by 
the very ſerious, active, and animated part 
| which 
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thing very much to be deſired in the 
good-will, and to be feared in the 
enmity of ſuch a character. 


In ſhort, with all his zeal in 
_ favour of my Il——s. ſub- 
1 jects, 
which his Lordſhip took, ſome few years 
ago, in the diſputes between the Subſcribers 
to the Upper and Lower Rooms at Bath.— 
He exerted himſelf with uncommon ardor 
in ſupporting the intereſts of the latter.” To 
his general influence he added perſonal ap- 
plication. But he did not confine his zeal to 
ſerve the cauſe, to private Society; he con- 
ſtantly attended the public meetings, where 
he ſuggeſted the meaſures to be purived with 
ſomething of the ſame ſpirit and ſolemnity, 
which Jiſfioguiſhes his eloquence in debate, 
on the moſt important concerns of his 
Country. | | e 

Such a conduct may be conſidered by the 
dull, the formal, and the proud, as beneath 
the dignity of an eminent character. But 


right and juſtice ought to be preſerved even 
in the regions of Pleaſure, nor can it degrade 
any abilities which may be exerted to ſupport 
them. | | 


I 4 This 
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jects, which I cannot forget ;—with 
his continued and unrelenting oppo- 


This great man is alſo ſaid to be particu- 
larly fond of amuſing himſelf with the Fairy 
Works of Romantic Writers; and that Celia, 
Caſſandra, the Arcadia, and ſimilar produc- 
tions, have been very favourite amuſements 
in his hours of relaxation, By the pedant and 
the phlegmatic, theſe may be denominated 
puerile and trifling. But, without entering 
into a defence of the old Writers of Romance, 
which are fo ſuperior in point of moral inſtrue- 
tion as well as beauty andinvention to modern 

Novels, I feel a great degree of admiration 
for thoſe abilities which the barren, dry, and 
continued purſuit of law erudition cannot 
ſubdue into the dulneſs of profeſſional inſenſi- 
bility, but ſtill preſerve a real feeling for the 
flowers of fancy and the works of genius. It 
muſt proceed from this lively, amiable, and 
unconquerable warmth of heart, that this 
great perſon eguld deſcend from the Bench, 
where he had appeared in the character of the 
profound Lawyer and the upright Judge, to 
loſe official ſtate and formality in the comforts | 
of his family, the merriment of his children, 
and the ſocial intercourſe of his neighbours 
and his friends, ” | 


ſition 
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ſition to preſent meaſures, which, if ic 
is founded upon ſincere and upright 
intentions, I moſt ſincerely regret; 
and though I believe he conſiders 
me as prejudiced againſt him,—it 
would afford me a very ſignal plea- 
ſure to ſee him among my confiden- 
tial Counſellors of State; —and, in 
the ſincerity of my heart, I wiſh 
the time may be near at hand when 
this deſirable change may be ſatis- 
. W effected. ol; 


T Have every reaſon to believe 
L that he is an honeſt man. 
The great diſapprobation and uni- 
verſal ſurprize which accompanied 
| :» ny 
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his elevation to the high poſt he 
now enjoys, led me, I muſt own, to 
entertain ſuſpicions relative to the 
fitneſs of his abilities for the impor- 
tant office of C—— —r, But at- 


tention, care, and good-ſenſe, have 


ſtood in the ſtead of practice; - and 
I now underſtand, to my very great 
ſatisfaction, that the Profeſſion, as 
well as the Suitors in Chancery, 


are contented with his conduct and 


his deciſions. I am myſelf perfect- 
ly ſatisfied with him; he is by no 
means rapacious, and is very ſub- 
miſſive. The difficulty of naming 
a ſucceſſor, and the independence 
of a large private fortune might 
encourage preſumption in the breaſts 


of ſome men. But Lord B — 


is not preſumptive, 243 


—— [nd 
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I; it my Lord that is in Oppoſi- 
tion, or my Lady? Sw 


To behold the laurel flouriſh on 

a hoary head, is a venerable 
fight. It there defies the changes 
and chances of Time; for when 
Fate plucks it from the brow of the 
Hero, Fame plants it on his grave, 
and makes it bloſſom there. 


In the Hiſtory of Britiſh valour 
and Britiſh victory, this Nobleman 
Vill appear with unrivalled ſplendor. 
pls 


F 
He poſſeſſed that ſturdy virtue which 
defies danger, and that cool intrepi- 


dity which will ever leſſen it. T 


theſe eſſential requiſites of a Com- 

mander may be added, a complete 
knowledge of his profeſſion 5 and 
where · ever he went, Victory accom- 
panied him. The fleet which he 
commanded was ſure of conqueſt, 
and Britain was at reſt when he was 
appointed to defend her. He never 
fought in vain; and the greateſt 
victories which have been obtained 
on the ocean, were gained by his 
proweſs. 


In return for accumulated glory, : 
his Country has adorned him with 
her faireſt honours, and beholds him 


* his declining years with admira- 
WL tion 
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tion and regret; an admiration that 
ſprings from the remembrance how. 
he had conquered for her, and a 
regret from the reflection that Age 
has unnerved his arm, and he can 
conquer no more. 


HATE VER. may be my own 
private opinions concerning 

the interference of Spiritual Cha- 
racters in civil matters, I muſt ſub- 
mit to the conſtitution of my Coun- 
try, which permits it: nevertheleſs, 
it is natural to expect conliſtency at 
leaſt from thoſe perſons who ſhould . 


be moſt particularly careful of not 
"ny | 


6 
being carried away by every wind 
of doctrine, whether * or 
: n | 


Public inconſiſtency in a Chriſtian 
B , though it may relate only to 
civil matters, will ever beget ſuſpi- 
cion as to his ſpiritual character, 
and of courſe give occaſion of ſcan- 
dal to 1 If this ſpirit of 
. change 


* The Wade of an Engliſh Biſhop ren- 
ders complete conſiſtency a very difficult mat- 
ter. No man can ſerve two maſters; and 
two ſuch contrary profeſſions as Religion and 
Politics can never be exerciſed by the ſame 
perſon, without great danger of inconſiſten- 
cy: they who intereſt themſelves in the latter, 
1 ſpeak of the Clergy, muſt in ſome degree 
neglect the former. The bulineſs of Reli- 
gion 1s to prepare men for a better world, by 
moderating and directing their defires in the 
purſuirs of this; while the objects of poli- 
tical men, being confined almoſt entirely to 


time, cannot properly —_— their zeal and 
activity, 


- 
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change is a matter of diſpoſition, it 
is highly imprudent to expoſe it; 
N 14 but 


activity, whoſe profeſſions direct them to the 
contemplations of Eternity. | 
In the late Lord Lyttelton's Perfian Letters, 
the ſtranger who is ſuppoſed to write them 
deſcribes the Biſhops in the Houſe of Lords - 
as men who ſeemed to have no buſineſs there, 
As Chriſtian Divines, the Parliament is not 
their place, that is, not the ſcene of their 
duty; and the political character which leads 
them there is a great bar to the exerciſe of 
their ſpiritual functions. To the lukewarm it 
affords an excuſe for leaving the diſtant 
flock, to indulge in the crowded intercourſe 
of the Capital; to the ambitious it becomes 
the ladder of promotion; and to the truly 
Chriſtian Biſhop, a ſtumbling-block of much 
"offence. _ | Fred 
I am very far from being an enemy to 
Epiſcopacy ; on the contrary, I am a warm 
advocate for the Epiſcopal adminiſtration of 
religious matters, and only with to ſee it wear 
the torm and character of genuine Chriſtiani- 
ty; but, even in irs worſt ſtate, it is far ſupe- 
rior to the government of Preſbyteries, which 
has ever proved the moſt intolerant and ty- 
rannical of any ſpecies of hierarchy. The 
> SO Epiſcopal _ 


„ 
but if it ſhould originate in intereſt, 
and ariſe from political connections 
with changeful men, there will be 
great reaſon to believe, that the 
friendſhip of the World is preferred 
to that of Heaven: in both caſes, 
therefore, Religion will ſuffer. In- 
deed, a Political Prelate, however 
virtuous or honeſt his deſigns may 
be, will ever prove a ſtumbling- 
block to the ſcrupulous Chriſtian, 
and give to weak and intereſted men 
an example and an excuſe to ſacri- 
fice religious duties to temporal in- 
tereſts, T 


Epiſcopal Eſtabliſhment has ever been more 
diſpoſed to lenity; and in the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church, the Inquifition, which 1s a 
Preſbytery, was introduced on the refuſal of 
the Biſhops to proſecute the tyrannical and 
cruel deſigns of thoſe men who eſtabliſhed it. 


'This 


* 
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This Right Reverend Divine is a 
man of abilities, which he employs 
to help a cauſe that is againſt his 
Country. His riſe in the World has 
been very rapid; nor ſhould I have 
objected even to his further exalta- 
tion. Indeed, it was hinted to me, 
that it would be better to have him 
a filent A—— —p of Y—k than a 
talking P—_—) Of P— —— . 


. 


In a very few years he roſe, from an 
Uſher at a public ſchool, through a quick 


fucceſſion of proſperities and preferments, to 


his preſent eminence ; — and it has been ſup- 
poſed by many, that a late vacant Archbi- 
ſhoprick would have gladly waited upon his 
application for it. — His amiable manners 
and elegant underſtanding were the primary 
| cauſes of his good fortune; other circum- 
ſtances, perhaps, may have aided the progreſs 
and preſent eſtabliſhment of it. In the po- 
litical line, he is become ſtationary with the 
Duke of G— —, to whom, I believe, he 
Vor. II. | K | 5 1 5 ſtands 
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Oh! how I hate and deteſt to pro- 


| exed with the Heads of Religion, 
with 


ſtands indebted for the mitre.— In the lan- 
guage of the World, he has been a very for- 
tunate man ;—and, among other inſtances of 
his good fortune, he happened to be the Vice- 
Chancellor of the Univerlity of Cambridge, 
when his Grace of G— — ſollicited and was 
elected to the honour of the Chancellorſhi p. 
This Nobleman was then the Firſt Miniſter 
of State, and the ſpirit of beſtowing the 
good things of this World was with him; 
his official Deputy, therefore, was ſoon in- 
veſted with the epiſcopal dignity ;—and, to 
the honour of the Prelate, he attends upon 
the fortunes of his patron, though hat ſpirit 
has long been departed from him. 

It never fails to be a real grief to me when I 
ſee any thing, in the world, which tends to the 
diminution of that reſpect for religion which 
is ſo neceſſary to the morals and the happi- 
_ neſs of the people. — It is really a matter 
of melancholy reflection to behold the public 
teachers of religion deſert the Altar for Mam- 


mon, and the Croſs for pleaſurable life, I am 


afraid that there are too many of this cha- 
racer at preſent in the world ;—and I am 


compelled to think, that the following deſcrip- 
| | tion, 


. 
with the Maſters in Iſrael, upon theſe 
Mai en but when Pre- 
lates 


tion, written ſome years ago by a perſon of 
real obſervation, may be applied to ſome who 
are now living. 

There are of the Clergy, who, though ſon 
lemnly engaged in the ſervice of religion, de- 
dicate themſelves for venal and corrupt ends 
to that of Miniſters or Factions; and, though 


| educated under an entire ignorance of the 


world, aſpire to interfere in the government 
of it, — conſequently to diſturb and diſor- 
der it; in which they fall ſhort of their pre- 


deceſſors only by being inveſted with much 


leſs of that power and authority, which they 
employed indifferently either in ſupporting 
arbitrary power, or in exciting rebellion; in 
canonizing the vices of Tyrants, or in black- 
ening the virtues of Patriots ; in corrupting 
religion by ſuperſtition, or betraying it by 
libertiniſm, as either was thought beſt to 
ſerve the ends of policy, or flatter the follies 
of the great. 

For my own part, I lament, that, from the 
indolence of the Country Gentlemen, and 
the attractions of the Capital, which ſhortens 
their provincial reſidence, it is become al- 
molt abſolutely neceſſary that the Clergy 
Mould act ia the CO of the Peace,— : 

| | 2 c 
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lates temporalize themſelves by tak- 
ing an active part in civil matters, 
they muſt be treated as if they only 
. poſſeſſed a temporal capacity, and 
the miſerable conduct which cor- 
rupt times have rendered neceſſary 
muſt be exerciſed towards them. 


| Theſe things wound my heart; 
but what is to be done? The tide 
of human affairs will run on, and 
Monarchs themſelves are borne a- 
long the ſtream. 


Tt may be owing to my ſhort-ſightedneſs ; 
but I ſee none of theſe things in the Goſpel, | 


1 Y 


IN a Government like that of 
4 ———, or at leaſt in the pre- 
ſent ſtate of i it, men of abilities muſt. 
be called in and gratified, if poſſible, 
to induce them to ſupport the mea- 
ſures of its Miniſters; and though 
their private characters ſhould be 
unworthy and diſgraceful, they muſt 
be courted and encouraged, through 
the fear of their becoming power- 
ful and unprincipled enemies. 


A man who from his youth has 
never ſwerved from a baſe, vicious, 
mean, and wicked conduct, ap- 
pears to common obſervation to be 


an improper perſon for an honeſt 
K * 3 
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Miniſtry to pay attention to; ſuch 
an alliance, in the general courſe of 
things, cannot do honour to any 
party of men; nevertheleſs, when 
theſe bad qualities are united to con- 
fiderable talents, it becomes-a pru- 
dent and neceſſary ſtep, by ſome ad- 
vantageous propoſal, to keep ſuch a 
man on the ſide of Government: 
not that he can or is expected to do 
much good as a friend, but to be 
kept from doing ill as an enemy. 


The quiet and undiſturbed admi- 
niſtration of public affairs is of 
the utmoſt conſequence: whatever 
means reaſon and experience ſuggeſt, 
ſhould be employed to attain ſuch a 
deſirable end. In theſe times, more 
particularly, when the arts of able 

EE. men 


n 
men have ſuch an effect upon the 
multitude; and as, in the preſent exi- 
gendcies of the State, the bellowing of 
the croud is attended with ſuch un- 
pleaſing, and oftentimes very diſtreſ- 
ſing effects, it is prudent in Admi- 


niſtration to muzzle the barking 


hounds of Sedition, or turn their 
cry on the fide of Government, If 


this is corruption, the ſtate and 
nature of things make it indiſ= 


penſable, and * prove its juſtifi- 
cation. 


Of two evils to chuſe the leaſt, 
is a wiſe maxim, and of univerſal 
application, Temporary or occa- 
ſional corruption, if ſuch a miniſte- 
rial conduct as I have juſt deſcrib- 
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ed deſerves that appellation, is far 
better than pi and confuſion. 
A flowery® animated, well-dreſſed 
ſpeech, though it may not add one 
argument to juſtify or enforce the 
meaſures of Government, might, if 
employed in oppoſition to them, 
help to inflame the minds of thoſe 
men; and there are too many ſuch, 
who are affected, and oftentimes 
led to outrage, by ſounding words 
and pompous declamation. At all 
events, if it is poſſible, make a 
good man your friend, and prevent 
a bad man from being your enemy. 
This is neceſſary to the peace and 
' tranquility of private life, and may 
be equally applicable to the exten- 
ve 


. 
ſive adminiſtration of States and 
Kingdoms. 


* However intemperate this young No- 
bleman may have been in his pleaſures 
whatever vices may have been juſtly laid to 
his charge; even though he ſhould have 
refined upon common profligacy,—it is but 
Juſt to acknowledge that his political condu&t_ 
has done him honour. Indeed, on his firft 
appearance in P t, he ſeems to have 
played rather an artful part ;--.but having 
ſucceeded in what may fairly be ſuppoſed to 
have been his object, - -the appointment to a 
| lucrative ſinecure, - · he determined his future 
line of proceeding on uniform, juſt, and 
manly principles. The part he has fince 
taken in public deliberations, has been mar- 
ed with great good ſenſe; much political 
knowledge, and great oratorical ability. 
He has ſupported the meaſures of Govern- 
ment, without appearing to be the tool of it; 
and he has oppoſed the arguments of the 
Minority with the candor and ſpirit of an 
honeſt man. | 


4 


FT is a matter of the very firſt 
importance to appoint proper 
and highly qualified perſons to ſu- 
perintend the education of an heir 
apparent to the Crown of a great 
Kingdom. They ſhould not only 
be men of learning, honour, inte- 
grity, and reſolution, but they ſhould 
alſo poſſeſs a perfect knowledge of 
the world, with all the graces of 
perſon, and the * poliſh of ex- 


terior manners. 


This is a virtuous Nobleman: ne- 
vertheleſs, with great reſpect for his 
amiable character, there were reaſons 
for making me apprehenſive that the 

* 
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laugh would have been againſt his 
appointment to the ſuperintendence 
of the of — „ &c. and 
to ſay the truth, I rather felt myſelf 
relieved when his elder brother ſ ue 
ceeded him. 


EA Hes 


Should imagine, that whenever 

. a Nobleman has compleated the 
Lieutenancy of Ireland, he returns to 

England without the leaſt envy to 

the King of it. Painful is the pre- 
eminence of royalty ;—its honours 
are many, —its privileges are nume- 
wu but the cares of it are more in 
num- 
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number than them both. Where 
hall a King find a Friend on whoſe 
boſom he can repoſe, and of whoſe 
fidelity he has no doubt? And if 
he ſhould be blefled with ſuch an 


ineſtimable Treaſure ;—what envy Z 


and malice it occaſions, and how 
great is the difficulty to preſerve it! 
The Public, who cannot endure the 


idea of a Favourite, will impute 


every miſcarriage in Government, 

and every trifling arrangement in 
civil affairs, to his Councils; ſo 
that, while private jealouſy purſues 
his ruin in ſilence, the public voice 
is the public abettor of it. 


To adopt a Friend is but to undo 
him 3—it is ſending him forth as 
David did Uriah, to be placed in 

wt OY the 
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the foremoſt rank, and in a poſt 
where the darts of the enemy will 
moſt eaſily aſſail, wound and deſtroy 
him.— lt would be ſome remune- 
ration to a King for his continual 
ſollicitudes, if he was permitted to 
reward thoſe whom he thought me- 


ritorious, to extend his mercy where 


be believed mercy ought to be be- 
ſtowed, and to with-hold it where he 


thought it was not due; but this 


15 frequently denied him. 


1 . 


Where a King has the inclination 
and deſire to confer rewards upon 
merit alone, and the power to re- 
alize this inclination, he may be ſe- 
cure of ſome ſatisfaction, and never 
deſpair of one ſource of comfort.--- 
Or if he could be certain that his 

| *- al 
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Son and Heir would be his friend, 
he might be fatisfied that he could 


aſcertain another. But the paſſions 


of youth are eaſily inflamed, and 
greatly to be dreaded by a Royal 
Father, who knows the alluring arts 
and perſuaſions that ſelfiſn and de- 
ſigning men will uſe to gain the fa- 
vour of a royal Heir, for the grati- 
Fcation of their own ambition. 


It is the duty of a parent to fix 
the principles of honour, virtue, and 
Juſtice, i in the breaſt of his children. 
In doing this, he does his duty; and 
if they ſhould ſwerve from theirs, 
and become the ſcorpions which 
wound his peace, the crime muſt 
reſt upon them. This is a torturing 
idea! But rhe Being, who alone 
7 ” knows 
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knows the heart of man, will, I 
doubt not, recompenſe a Chriſtian 
reſignation to the ſorrows of an 
earthly crown, with the never-fad- 
ing and incorruptible . of an 
heavenly one. | 


Em of R. 
HIS Nobleman was preſented 
4 with an Earldom to redeem. 
the laſt reign from a very prevailing 
diſgrace of it, when his father was 


created a Viſcount.---He is a virtu- . 


ous character, and his honours do 
not miſbecome him. No proceed- 
ings can give a worſe appearance to 
a Court, or make it ſo liable to be 
the ſcene of bad actions, and the re- 


ſort of bad men, as a connĩvance at 
the 
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the ſale of its honours “. It really 
grieves me to think, that ſuch a 
practice was too frequent in the 
Court of my — — oþ * * 
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* Tt was the weak and filly vol Pd of thoſe 
who came into power at the ſucceſſion of his 
reſent — — —, to ſpeak upon all occa- 
Bons i in a flighting and contemptuous man- 
ner of the preceding reign, —lt had its 
errors ;—and I ſincerely wiſh that this may 
be ſuperior to it in every circumſtance of 
wiſdom, proſperity, and glory.— The Hiſto- 
rian will one day be able to trace their com- 
paratire merits. | 
#5, +16 , 1. believe, e acknow- | 
f Jedged, that a Lady of great Court influence 
=> during 


— 
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There is © tide in the uh of win; 


Which, taken at the e leads on to 
fortune. 


F this obſervation of our great 


during the period alluded to, was ſometimes 


permitted to diſpoſe of a title, a ribbon, and, 
as it has been ſaid, even of eccleſiaſtical pre- 

terment, for her own private emolument.— 
There is a Duke now living, who is ſaid to 


owe his Garter to her influence and his own 


purſe ; and Lord R— —'s Father obtained 


his Peerage from the ſame hand and by the 


ſame means, However, his preſent — — —, 


when Lord Sp— r applied for an Earl- 


dom, upon the plea that, by his Grand- 
mother's will, he could receive no other fa. 
vour from Government, thought Lord F= —, 


in confideration of his father's purchaſe, had 
alſo a claim to the ſame dignity, and accord- 


ingly beſtowed it upon him. | 


poet, his Lordſhip of B=— 
is a very remarkable inſtance. No 
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man, in the early part of life, had 
leſs proſpect of eccleſiaſtical exalta- 
tion than himſelf; and there are few 
examples where ſuch a caſual cir- 
cumſtance has given riſe to it. For- 
tune does not always elevate fools 
and knaves, but, as in this particular : 

inſtance, is ſometimes the friend of | 
ns 6 Ih 
The 
t The Duke of 3 having occa- 


, ſome years ago, for a private Tutor to 
ſoperintend the ſtudies of his youngeſt bro- 


ther, — deſired ſome of his Oxford friends to 


find a proper perſon for that employment. — 
The ſalary, without doubt, was adequate to 
the trouble; - but it was ſtipulated, that the 
Gentleman ſhould not expect to be admitted 

to the Duke's table ;—and this circumſtance 
mn Fanta many perſons from accepting the 
employment,—whoſe ſituation did not ſeem 
to admit of the pride to refuſe it, At length, 
however, it was propoſed to Mr, M——, who 
was then engaged in a ſtruggle for the Chap- 
_— of C—— C—— College, and 
| which 
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The number of thoſe men who 
owe their ſucceſs in life to a ſeries 
of fortuitous circumſtances, without 


which, though but a trifling pittance, was, 
at that ti me, the great object of his ambition. 
He did not heſitate a moment to accept the 
offer, nor troubled bimſelf about the ſtipula- 
tion that he was not to dine at the firſt table. 
However, he ſo conducted himſelf, that, in 
A very ſhort time, he was not permitted to 
eat at any other, ——But the friendſhip of 
his Grace ſoon extended beyond the circum- 
ſtance of meats. and drinks, and provided © 
him with a Canonry of Chriſt-Church ; from 
thence he roſe to the Deanery of Canter- 
bury, and he is at this time a Prebendary of 
Durham and Biſhop of B-—. But his no- 
ble Patron, in the early ſtage of his advance 
ment, give him a moſt affecting and princely 
mark of his preſent regard as well as a pledge 
of his growing favour, in enabling him to 
poſſeſs the object of his withes, by making 
an ample ſettlement upon the Lady whom he 
married. — Nor is it to be ſuppoſed, that the 
powerful friendſhip which has led him on 
thus far, will be contented to ſtop here.—L 
doubt not, but the Cambrian will ſoon be ex- 
Changed for an Engliſb Mitre, 
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any exertions on their part, is but 
ſmall. And it may be obſerved of 
the generality of thoſe who riſe to 
eminerice, that, whatever chance may 
have done for them in the begin- 
ning, they owe the continuance and 
completion of their ſucceſs to their 
own ſagacity and talents, in purſu- 
ing caſual advantages, or ſeizing on 
caſual opportunities to hold forth 
their merit to obſervation. They 
may owe ſomething to Fortune, but 
more to themſelves. It was a very 
ſingular circumſtance which led this 
Divine to the ſervice of his noble 
Patron; and if he had not poſſeſſ- 
ed the means of improving it to 
| his advantage, he might have been 
at this moment the Vicar of a 
Country Pariſh, without any higher 

expecta- 
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expectations. But his merit ſoon. 
forced itſelf upon his Patron's ob- 
ſervation, and it continued to grow 
upon him, till he became the object 
of his moſt ſincere regard and con- 

fidence ; — and he who firſt entered 
into Blenbeim as the unnoticed pri- 
vate Tutor to a Boy, now finds 
every door fly open to admit him, 

while the cold and baſhful ſpirit of 

its noble owner glows into warmth 
and freedom at his appearance. 


Lane hh 


T is ſelf-love which cheats us 
into the belief, that, in the par- 
ticular circumſtances of others folly, 
Ly. 
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we' ſhould have acted with more 
wiſdom ;---and that, if we poſſeſſed 
the means of happineſs which other 
men poſſeſs, we ſhould never ſuffer 

it to eſcape us. It is from the ſame 
principle, under the ſame idea, and 
for the ſame end, that mankind are 
ſo eager, and, what is worſe, often- 
times ſo rapacious in the purſuit of 
money. The beſt of men experi- 
ence its inefficacy ; with all its power 
It cannot ſoothe the pains of difeaſe, 

blunt the edge of diſappointment, or 
command chearfulneſs to ſhine upon 
a gloomy hour.—— But to thoſe 
who acquire it with eagerneſs and 
Tapacity, it is not capable of giv- 
ing any real happineſs or ſatisfac- 
tion, is oftentimes the cauſe of all 
their miſery, and never fails, with 
ſuch 


( 


ſuch men to aggravate the appreben . 


ſions of concluding life. 


It ſeems to me, that the general 


deſire of acquiring riches among 
Mankind is in order to be rich, and 


not with a view to procure the hap- 


pineſs and honour which the wiſe 
and prudent uſe of riches will ever 


beſtow; and this ideal conſequence, 


which is weakly annexed to the mere 


poſſeſſion of wealth, is the fatal cauſe 


of all the miſeries of it. To pro- 


cure the comforts of life, to educate 


and provide for children, to en- 
courage genius, reward merit, re- 


lieve the diſtreſſed, and to form a 
proviſion againſt an evil day, is the 


5 uſe, the happineſs, and the wiſdom 
of wealth; and they who apply it 
BE hn in 
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in any other manner, or whoſe ſole 
buſineſs is to accumulate, and 
let it reſt in their coffers unſeen and 
unapplied, will find it the parent of 
continual trouble and apprehen- 
.. OOTY 
As we are generally diſpoſed to 
value every thing according to the 
labour undergone in the obtaining 
it, ſome degree of excuſe may be 


admitted in favour of thoſe who have 


been educated with a view of ac- 
quiring wealth, and have toiled 
through life for no other purpoſe. 
It is not a matter for ſurprize, that 

ſuch men ſhould hug the idol which 
their narrow minds have conſidered 
as the ſource of human felicity, and 
that ſome degree of groveling fatiſ- 
faction 
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des ſhould be experienced by 


them in the poſſeſſion” of it. But 


when the natural inheritors of ſplen- 


did fortunes wiſh'to turn a ſtream, 


intended for the benefit of Society, 
to adminiſter to their own ſelfiſh and 


avaricious paſſions, they become the 
- molt en of nen 
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beneath which the owner had rather 


groan, than ſpare any of its oppreſ= _ 
five weight to ſave thoſe who are 


neareſt, and who ought to be dear- 
eſt to him, from deſpair, is a curſe 
inſtead of a bleſſing. In all my 
dominions, there is not a man whom 


2 more ſincerely commiſerate, than 
the Noble Lord whoſe character 


ſuggeſted the foregoing obſerva- 
tions. 


E— 
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# F the various kinds of pride 
wich debaſe the human 
character, that ſurly, unrelenting 
haughtineſs which diſtinguiſhes ſome 
men, is by far the worſt. The man 
who, from falſe ideas of his impor- 
tance, expects univerſal acquieſcence, 
and will not liſten either to Reaſon, 
Apology, or Neceſſity, in the refulal 
of his requeſts ; but expects, in ſpite 
of circumſtances and occaſions, that 
a preference ſhould wait upon his 
wiſhes, and conſiders a non-compli- 
ance with them as an unpardonable 
injury; is a weak, vain, unamiable 
character. Such a man's friendſhip 


is attended with ſo many unpleaſant 
circum- 


(s) 
circumſtances, that it becomes 
troubleſome and offenſive. Every 
one who loves tranquillity, and con- 
| ſults his own happineſs, would re- 
| Joice to perceive that it is removed 
from him, and that he is — 
the object of it.. 


9x0” K has been fold, that ſome years 
the E— of 'T— — had received ren 
from the —— of the firſt vacant regiment, 
for ſome Officer of his Lordſhip's recommen- 
dation; and that when the vacancy happen- 
| ed, the promiſe was diſregarded, pic another 
perſon appointed, —The affront which this 
obleman conceived to be offered to him by 
ſuch a conduct, drew from him a reſolution 
never again to ſer his foot within the Palace- 
gate, I am aſſured, that he has hitherto ad- 
hered to this determination, and that he is a 
likely man to perlerere 1 in it to the end of the 
— Zhns 


1 
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Ir the many learned and emi- 
nent men in this Kingdom, 

or of this Age, there is no one whoſe 
reputation as a Writer, a Divine, or 
a Chriſtian, ſeems to be more ſecure 
of the admiration and honour of 
the preſent times, as well as the 
laſting records of future fame, than 
the moſt excellent Prelate whoſe name 
is before me. To the moſt poliſhed 
taſte in all elegant and claſſic Lite- 
rature, to great theological erudi- 
tion, and much legal and hiſtorical 
learning, he adds that amiable ſim- 
plicity of manners which ſprings 
from conſcious virtue and a blame- 
leſs life, He is one of the very few 
= LL. RY whole 


. 
whoſe eminent qualities have illumi- 
nated the ſhade of retirement, and' 
made the place of his retreat an 
object for the World to gaze at. 


From lettered eaſe and parochial 
duty, he has been called not only 
to the cares of Epiſcopal juriſdic- 
tion, but to the nice and arduous\ 
taſk of forming the. mind of a fu- 
ture King. I truſt that his wile, 
attentive, and judicious exertions in 
this moſt important duty, will exalt 
even his preſent character, and that 
a future Age ſhall bleſs him as the: 
Man who taught the King to be the 
Father of his People*. - 
ys CuRSORY 

* The public expoſure of the D— of 
C— — —'s ignorance in the firſt rudiments 


oi common learning, i in a Court of Law, muſt 
| _—_ 
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' CURSORY THOUGHTS 
on THE 

r C. 
PUBLIC CHARACTER, 


—5 


BY THE AXNNOTATOR, : 


HE Hiſtory of the lat War 

is the Hiſtory of this great 
i his adminiſtration, 
we gained all the French ſettlements 
and towns on the Continent in the 
Eaſt - Indies; Senegal and Goree in 


have been extremely mortifying to the —. 

However, it may have helped to quicken his 
attention to the education of his own chil- 
dren.— Indeed, a truly paternal care bas ever 
been awake to their qualifications and im- 
provement ; and 1 doubt not but it will pro- 
duce the beſt educared and highly qualified 
Royal _ that Europe ever beheld. 


Aſs j 
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Africa ; Cape Breton and St. Job- 8, 
by which the French were entirely 
excluded from the Fiſhery; all Ca- 
nada, Guadaloupe, Mariinico, Marie- 
galante, Defirade, and the Neutral 
Iflands in America; baffled every 
effort of France in Europe; infulted 
and ſtripped her coaſts, burned her 
ſbipping, ruined her navy by re- 
peated victories, blocked up her 
harbours, almoſt annihilated her 
trade, took Belleifle, and reduced her 
to bankruptcy. Can our Hiſtory, 
in the brighteſt period, produce, in 
ſo ſhort a ſpace of time, ſuch a 
bright aſſemblage of victories, ſuch 

a brilliant ſcene of glory? 


It is not neceſſary, nay, it would 
"DE ſuperfluous, to deſcribe at large 
the 


38 os 
the conduct and effects of ſucceſive 
Adminiſtrations, in order to eſtabliſh 
his merit as Firſt Miniſter - of this 
Country. The ſudden change of 
national fortune which accompanied 
his riſe to power, and continued 
with him during his poſſeſſion of 
it, is the acknowledged baſis of his 
fame. I am not equal to the taſk 
of doing juſtice to his character; 
however, I cannot paſs by the il. 
luſtrious ſubject, without offering 
my mite of 3 and admirà- 
tion. 
The following qualities, with their 
conſequent circumſtances, ſeem pe- 
culiar to the E— of C— —, and 
conſpired to his own and his Coun- 
try's greatneſs, PR 


He 


lr 

He was the Miniſter of the People. 

He did not promote. the buſineſs | 
of Corruption; neither was, he the 
tool, nor did he ſuffer the Nation 
to be the dupe: of parliamentary 
influence. 

He ſought not to enrich himſelf, 
his family, or connections. WT 

He exerted a continual, active, 
and unparalleled diligence in the 
| duties of his office. 
He poſſeſſed the art-of Ros into 


the ſecret deſigns of foreign Cabi- 


nets; and the information he ob- 
tained from thence was early, au- 
thentic, univerſal, and eſſential. 
e inſight into the characters of 
men was quick, penetrating, and 
deciſive, by which he was enabled 
to make that wiſe and diſtinguiſhed 

Yor, Il. - choice 
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choice of perſons employed in his 
Adeiniftraion. | 

He poſſeſſed a dignity of charac- 
ter which made the corrupt and de- 
ſigning afraid to approach h him 8 
and he was inſpired, as it were, with 
that commanding eloquence which 
awed the ſnarlers of Oppoſition 3 into 
—_—_— 
| During his Adminiſtration the 
Nation had confidence in Govern- 
ment, and the ſpirit of che People 
was with it. : 
His name alone had a powerful 
effect on Foreign Nations. 

In his negotiations and confe- 
rences with Foreign Miniſters, he 
never failed to ſupport the dignity 
of the ſtation which he held, and of 
the Crown which he ſerved. 


4 
1 
* 


* 

It is almoſt unneceſſary to add, 

for it is the natural conſequence of 

the foregoing deſfctiptions, that his 

political defigns were planned with 

wiſdom, prepared with diſpatch, 

carried on with vigour, and crown- 
ed with ſucceſs. 


That he was the Miniſter of the 
People, is evident from his having 
been employed by Government at 
the inſtance of the People“. Neither 
George the Second nor thoſe about 
him poſſeſſed any partiality, but 

rather the contrary diſpoſition, to 


* Indeed, this was the ſituation wherein he 
wiſhed himſelf to be confidered : he declared, 
more than once, that he was called into the + 
Miniſtry by the People, to whom he ſhould 

conſider himſelf as accountable for his con- 
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this great man; and his call to 
power was an act of compliance ra- 


ther than free-will in the Court, to 
ſoothe and ſatisfy the People, whoſe 


murmurs and diſcontents began to 
be very loud at the ſucceſſive diſ- 


graces which this Nation ſuffered at 


the commencement of the laſt war. 
And in this particular inſtance the 


voice of the People was the voice of 
God; for this Country immediately 
raiſed its drooping head; nor was it 
long before ſhe looked down with 


an awful ſuperiority upon the ſur- 


Foutiting Nations. 


The buſineſs of Cormrition was 
not his buſineſs; he diſdained it, he 
thought not of it; but, depending | 


upon the reitude of his conduct, 


ang 
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and the ſpirit of the People, he did 
not deſcend to the low arts of brib- 
ing an aſſent to his meaſures ;---he 
commanded it by the wiſdom of 
them. His private friends: found- 
no political Patron in him, unleſs 
they could be active friends to their 
Country; while the ſtranger was in- 
vited to his Councils, and his em- 
ployment if he could ſerve it. Par- 
liamentary influence did not then 
make Generals and Admirals; it did 
not at that time force its creatures 
into poſts of confidence or impor- 
tance; and every man in the active 
offices of Government was kept to” 
his duty by the attentive example 
and unremitted vigilance of the Mi- 
niſter. 


X 3. He 
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He ſought not to enrich himſelf 
or his friends :=--Indeed, he had no 
friends, but thoſe who were ſuch to 
their Country; and they well de- 
ſerved the honours and rewards of it. 
He formed no ſinecures to gratity 
individuals of any rank or charac- 
ter; nor did he divide, ſubdivide, 
or entail, as 1t were, places and pen- 
ſions, to ſecure a few paltry votes 
in Parliament. He held no formal 
Levees, the idle parade of miniſte- 


* I need only refer the reader, among 
mavy other inſtances of exemplary diſinte- 
reſtedneſs, to his conduct while he was Se- 
cretary at War,. — hen he ſo nobly conſidered 
the honour of his Country, in not ſuffering 
the Subſidies paid to be diminiſhed by the 
ſhameful perquifites of his own Office. — The 
King of Sardinia's ſurprize at and opinion of 

his conduct, as well as his compliment to 
Mr. Pitt on the occaſion, are too well known 
to make a mention of them neceſſary. 
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rial pride z but in his manner of liv- 
ing he exerciſed a ſplendid hoſpita- 
lity ſuited to his ſtation, to which 
the emoluments of it were. not more 
than adequate. The crowd: of hun- 
gry ſycophants that are fo often ſeen 
to baſk- in the ſun-ſhine of miniſte- 
rial favour, did not wait upon him; 
for he never interfered in the diſpo- 
| fal of places or of honours, but as a 
Miaiſter. His perſonal recommen- 
dation, I believe, never went farther 
than to make Doctor — — a 
Biſhop, who was conſidered as the 
molt learned man in Europe; — and 
he proved ungrateful. The pen- 
ſion which he received from the 
| hands, and at the moft earneſt requeſt 
of his Sovereign, though it has been 
ſo ſtrongly urged as an impeach- 
M4 ment 
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ment of his diſintereſted temper, does 
him no diſhonour, for he deſerved 
it. It was given him as a reward 
for eminent ſervices, and not with 
the ufual condition of thoſe favours; 
to ſecure a continued ſubmiſſion to 
the will of Government. Tho' I do 
not think that this acquieſcence 
with the royal entreaties degrades 
his character, or was eaſy to be 
avoided; yet, for his fake, I wiſh 
that he had withſtood it, becauſe I 
doubt not but the Repreſentative 
Wiſdom of the Nation would have 
_ voted him a reward; and as he was 
the Minifter-of the People, his glory 
would have been complete, had the 
remuneratory ſenſe of his ſervices 
proceeded from them. But this was 
f pected and feared by the Man 
who 


60 
who had long wiſhed. to remove this 
ſteady obſtacle to his ambition, and 
| who: poſſeſſed, very unfortunately 
indeed for this Country, ſuch a com- 
manding influence over the mind of - 
his — , as to make him em- 
ploy thoſe means which it is not 
fair to uſe againſt a ſubject, in or- 
der to force a reward upon him, 
which was expected and deſired, to 
damn him in the opinion of the 
People. The offered bounty was. 
long withſtood ; but tears were at 
tengeh ery to aid the requeſt, and. 


* It was not confined to his underſtanding; 
it poſſeſſed an equal power over his paſſions; 
and, perhaps, the only good that influence 
did this Kingdom, was in its oppoſing a vio» 
lent apperite for the ſenſuality of the table, 

which muſt ſoon have ended in death; and 
the curbing a no leſs violent amorous pro- | 
penſity to a well-known Beauty of the Court, 
which, might have exalted her tothe ——.. 
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it was received. But the deſired 
effect was not obtained *; for what- 
ever murmurs the diſcontent of the 


This penſion was certainly intended by 
the Miniſter of the day to diſgrace Mr. 
PITT, and no pains were ſpared by his ad- 
herents to en force the idea of its being a bar- 
gain by which he had ſold the People. How- 
ever, when a turn 1s not to be ſerved by it, this 
ſpecies of reward becomes the moſt honour- 
able that a man can receive. When Sir ee 
Amberſt was forced from the Government of 
Virginia, he was offered a penſion of fifteen 
hundred guin=as, which he refuſed to receive 


as a penſion. Upon which Lord H —- 5 


obſerved to him, © That, although a perfor 
may carry a difagreeable idea along with it, 
when it is given merely for the ſake of * 
fon ; yet when it is beſtowed as a reward for 
ſervices done the Public, it becomes a mark 
of public approbation + witneſs Lord C— —m's 
penſion, which was given him for directing 
thoſe ſervices which certain Britiſh Generals 
fo ably executed; witneſs alſo Sir Edward 
Hawke's penſion for ſaving Ireland; and why 
may not Sir Fefery Amberſt, added the noble 
Lord, receive the ſame reward for adding Ca- 
nada to the Britiſh Dominions ?” 


moment, 


| „ 

moment, nurſed and encouraged by 
artful miſrepreſentations, might oc» 
caſion, the ſucceeding Lord Mayor s- 
Day gave a ſufficient and mortifying 
proof to every one of his enemies, 

that he was ſtill the idol of the 
People, and that the Crown ſuffered 
no ſmall diminution of its populari- 

ty by the loſs of ſuch a popular 
Miniſter *, | | 


In the official duties of his ſta- 
tion he was regular and indefatis 


= 


*The applauſe of the innumerable crowd 


was expreſſed by the moſt animated ſhouts, _ 


without the leaſt ceſſation, for three hours, 
in his paſſage from Temple-Bar to the Guild. 
hall, at his entrance whereof every mark of 
regard was thewn by the numerous ſpeQators 
of both ſexes. I will veature to add, that: 
the whole Court was greatly chagrined at 
theſe proofs of his continued and ſuperior fa- 
vour with. the People. 3 
MEN gable, 


gable, and he knew how to make 
others attentive to theirs. He nei- 
ther ſlumbered nor ſlept over the 
buſineſs of the Nation; nor would 
he ſuffer his colleagues to ſlumber 
or ſleep in their reſpective depart- 
ments. His reſolution, courage, and 
ability enabled him to awaken to 
duty, to command the exertion, 
and to threaten the neglect of 
it“: and delay or diſappointment 
* The following anecdote is curious, au- 
thentic, and in proof of this deſcription : 

It was preparatory to one of the ſecret ex- 
peditions during the laſt war, that the Mini- 


ſter had given orders to the different preſid- 
ing Officers in the Navy, Military, and Ord- 


Rnance departments, to prepare a large body of 


forces, a certain number of ſhips, and a pro- 
portionable quantity of ordnance, ſtores, &c. 
and to have them all in readineſs by a given 
day. To theſe orders he received an 2 


{ 183 ) 
ſeldom fruſtrated his purpoſes. In 
the ordinary tranſactions of his of- 


from each of theſe Officers, declaring the to- 
tal impoſſibility of a compliance with them. 
Notwithſtanding it was at a very late hour, 
he ſent immediately for his Secretary, and 
after ſpeaking in terms of the higheſt indig- 
nation at the treatment he met with from the 


ignorance or negligence of his Majeſty's fer- 


vants, he gave the following commands: 
« I defire, Mr. Wood, that you will imme- 
diately go to Lord Auſon: you need not trou- 
ble yourſelf to ſearch the Admiralty ; he is not 
to be found there: you mult purſue him to 
the gaming-houſe; and tell him from me, that, 
if he does not obey the orders of Govern- 
' ment which he has received at my hands, I 
will moſt afſuredly impeach him. Proceed 
from him to Lord Ligonier, and though he 
ſhould be bolſtered with harlots, undraw his 


1 curtains, and repeat the ſame meſſage. Then 


take your courſe to Sir Charles Frederick, and 
aſſure him, that, if his Majeſty's orders are not 
__ obeyed, theſe ſhall be the laſt which he ſhall 
receive from me.” —In conſequence of theſe 
commands, Mr. Wood proceeded to White's, 
and told his errand to the Firſt Lord of the 

Admiralty; who inſiſted that the 1 | 


TT a) 


nice, there was intelligence, 


and diſpatch; and our Miniſters at 


Foteign Courts have generally ac- 


:knowledged the unuſual regularity 
and exactneſs with which the neceſ- 


ſſary communications were made to 


them, as well as the perfpicuity of 


of State was out of his ſenſes, and that it was 
im poſſible to comply with his withes : ** How- 
ever, he added, as madmen muſt be anſwer- 


ed, tell him, that I will do my utmoſt to ſa- 


tisfy him.” From thence he went to the 
Commander in Chief of the Forces, and deli- 
vered the ſame meſſage. He alfo ſaid, that it 
was an impracticable buſineſs: ** And the Se- 
tary knows it, added the old Lord; never- 
.theleſs he is in the right to make us do what 


ve can; and what it is poſſible to do, inform 


him, ſhall be done.” The Surveyor- General 
ö A the Ordzance was next informed of Mr. 
"Pts reſolution; and, after ſome little confi- 
deration, he began to think that the orders 
might be compleated within the time pre- 
ſcribed. In ſhort, the army, navy, ordnance, 
military ſtores, &c, in ſpite of impoſibilities, 
were all ready on the day appointed, 
7 i — 208 
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his official directions n nen 
 Hon®*: 


The intelligence that he acquired 
of the tranſactions and deſigns of 
our enemies, was early, authentic, 
and moſt eſſential. No Miniſter, I 
believe, was ever known to have 
ſach an inſight into the cabinets of 
Foreign Princes, as he acquired.--- 
The neglect of his information and 


* Tt was no uncommon declaration of the 
late Sir James Porter, who had paſſed a great 
part of his life as a Britiſſi Ambaſſador, that, 
during Mr. Pitt's Adminiſtration, a know- 
ledge Len ty govern, and a fpirit to actuate 
the affairs of cur Government, which previ- 
ous and poſterior to him was ignorance and 
neglect; and that the immediate alteration 
in the manner as well as matter of official 
communications from home, would have in- 
formed him of his appointment to power or 
reſignation of it, if he had received no Par- 
aicular note of the event. 


conſe- 


< 186 ? 


ack - counſels. occaſioned bis 
reſignation. The tardy rupture 
with Spain followed upon it, which 
| was ſucceeded by the late inglorious 
peace, the conſequences whereof are 
felt at this hour, and will continue 
40 encreaſe, till a future war ſhall 
make us look back with indignation 
gat the concluſion of the laſt, when 

the Hydra of France was at our feet, 

and might have been S for 
ever. 


p | 1 ſagacity wih 

which he penetrated into the human 
character, enabled him to appoint, 
in the moſt wonderful manner, par- 
ticular men to thoſe particular em- 
ployments and enterprizes to which 
their capacities were adapted, and 
| their 


„ 
their genius diſpoſed them; The 
powerful intereſts of Party could 
not intrude unqualified perſons upon 
- him !---and it was this. wiſe choice 
of men to execute his various de- 
ſigns, that, in a great meaſure, 
. crowned them with ſuch extraordi- 
wy Sales | | 


Deion his „ the 
People had an implicit confidence 
in Government, and the ſpirit of 
the Nation was with it. —— The 
popular ſupport, eſpecially in a 
time of war, is of the utmoſt im- | 
portance. With it, a Miniſter can 
do every thing ;—without it, he can 
do nothing, In the active and vi- 


gorous meaſures of hoſtile times, 5 


there muſt be a co-operation of the 
Vol. II. N . People, 


A ay 
People, or they cannot prove effec- 
tual. What this great man did 
with their ſupport, the annals of 
this Country will, teſtify to the glory 
of it. What his ſucceſſors have 
done without it, it would be painful 
to deſcribe; and the future impar- 
tial Hiſtorian will blot the page 
with his tears whereon Truth will 
voblige him to record it. 


To uſe Lord CMESTERTIEI D- 
expreſſion, He was himſelf an hoſt. 
His name alone, while it gave ſpirit 
to our fleet and army, ſtruck terror 
anto the hearts of our enemies“. 

They 


This was knawn by thoſe who oppoſed 
«and pretended to deſpiſe him; and in the 
negociations for the la peace, his name was 
mentioned as a compulſory ſource of ter- 
% | . y | Tor. 
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They publickly rejoiced when he 
withdrew from the Councils of his 
King. — They conſidered it as an 

event of the moſt happy importance 
to them, by which alone they could 

hope ro emerge from diſtreſs and 
deſpair. France exulted, and Spain 
no longer diſſembled, when that 
Genius which had ſubdued the one, 


ror.— The Duke of Bedford, at one of 
the meetings with the Duke de Cho:ſerd, 
upon this occafion, made ſome propoſals re- 
larive to the treaty of commerce between the 
two Nations, which occaſioned the French 
Miniſter to exclaim with the molt violent 
paſſion, That he would ſooner loſe his head 
than conſent to it. Upon which the Engliſn 
Ambaſſador declared, That, if it was not 
agreed to, he would ſer off for England the” 
next morning, and defire his Royal Maſter - 
to have recourſe to Mr. Pitt for his advice 
upon the occaſion; for that he was the only 
perſon the French ſeemed to be afraid of ;— * 
whereupon | an almoſt immediate aſſent was 
5 ns to his propoſal. 


N 2. | and 


TY 
and made the other tremble, would 
be no longer exerted againſt them. 
Nor was it only a matter of triumph 
to our foes; it occaſioned a very 
great diſſatisfaction throughout the 
Engliſh Nation. When the news. 
of his reſignation overtook the fleet 
deſtined to Martinique, there was 
not a common ſailor or private cen- 
tinel upon that expedition who did 
not feel his heart chill at the infor- 
mation. At this period, the ſpirits 
of the Nation had been raiſed by 
great and continued ſucceſſes to 
ſuch an height, that nothing could 
at once depreſs them; but there 
might have been a time when the 
loſs of a favourite Miniſter would 
have been attended with the moſt 
fatal conſequences, | 


In. 
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13 his at with Foreign 
Miniſters he was conciſe, unevaſive, 
and determined. Their arts could 
make no impreſſion upun him. 
He knew the. real intereſts of his 
Country ;---and he let them know. 
that he could not be deceived. 
into a departure from them 
No guileful Miniſter - of France 
had ever been ſo baffled by ſupe- 
rior ability, and awed by ſuperior - 
Integrity, as Monſieur Buſy, in his 
negotiations for peace, previous to - 
the Secretary's reſignation, In- 
deed, the forward arts of this cun- 
ning, but diſappointed and cha- 
grized Frenchman, who was con- 
vinced his errand would be unavail- - 
ing, if he could not remove the 

RT virtue which oppoſed him, 
| aided. 


A 0 192 ) 
" aided the deſigns of the Miniſter's 
enemies, and helped to promote that 
oppoſition in the Cabinet which oc- 
calioned his departure from it. 


From theſe rare and great quali- 
ties, with their attendant circum- 
ſtances, the E— of C———— 
was enabled to ſerve his Country: 
with fidelity and ſucceſs, - and to 
give a ſplendour to its atchicve- 
ments, which exiſts no more.- 
In the tranquility of peaceful times, 
the good order of Government may 
be preſerved, and its ordinary buſi- 
neſs carried on, by men of moderate 
abilities; but if, from the ignorance, 
the cowardice, or the villainy of 
Miniſters, this Nation ſhould be 
again involved in 4 and ca- 
lamity,.. 


(193) 


F the Throne muſt have re- | 
courſe to the E of C-— ——, 


ſhould he be alive, to oppoſe its 


enemies, ſupport its dignity, pro- 
".teCt its honour, and reſtore its or 


Ni,. 


Soon after the publication of the fore- 
oing Remarks, the Nation ſuſtained an ir- 
reparable loſs by the death of this great and 
uncorrupt Stateſman.— Amid the dangers of 
this period, his life would have been pre- 
eminently uſeful, if Heaven, in pity to this 


. deluded Country, had been pleaſed to pre- : 


ſerve i it. 


FiIxIs VITZ. EJUS NOBIS vervoav.— * 


PArzIX TRISTIS. | 
1 Tacit. in Agricol, 
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